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General Education for 
Twelve Years: The concept 
of “general education” has 
many meanings for as many 
persons. The writers for 
this issue have given their in- 
terpretations of this term in 
thought-provoking articles. 


A realistic description of 
workers in an_ industrial 
plant, by Victor Johnson, 
will certainly cause educa- 
tors to pause and re-examine 
their goals. 


The importance of general 
education at either the ele- 
mentary or secondary school 
level, the continuity of em- 
phasis in the whole area of 
twelve years of general edu- 
cation, and the meaning of 
“guidance” and its identifi- 
cation with the classroom, is 
discussed by other authors. 


The importance of coopera- 
tion with industry in the 
matter of work experience 
is stressed as are the impli- 
cations of the job education 
has to do if learning is to be 
functional in the present age. 


Contributing to this issue 
are: Andrew P. Hill, Gil- 
bert W. Willey, H. A. Tie- 
mann, Victor Johnson, Ray- 
mond Israel, H. L. Caswell, 
Ethel Kawin, Virgil Rogers, 
Theodore Brameld, and J. 
Conrad Seegers. 
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Discussion is healthy 


@. Parents and teachers evaluate aspects of child growth 


Our Children—Their Assets and Liabilities 


IT IS SPRING, a significant educational sea- 
son! For a large proportion of our population, 
the year comes to an end at 11:59 on Decem- 
ber 31st. At that time many look back for 
perhaps less than a second and try to evaluate 
their deeds of the fleeing year. The educator’s 
year, however, ends sometime in the spring 
and then begins anew in the fall. During the 
springtime months teachers, professors, deans 
and principals have a nagging feeling that 
they should pass some judgment on the past 
two semesters. What has been happening? 


To witness the growth of a child is a great 
privilege. That parents and teachers who are 
aware of this enjoyment in working with and 
for children can do much to alleviate “grow- 
ing pains” by thoughtful evaluation of individ- 
ual behavior is evidenced in this article by 
Charlotte Fehlman, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. Miss Fehlman cites, among 
other things, the necessity for parents and 
teachers to establish a common meeting-ground 
for sensitive appraisal of today’s children. 
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CHARLOTTE FEHLMAN 


What has been done? What have been the 
goals? How far have we traveled? 

Answers do not come to mind readily. We 
can, of course, answer in terms of comfort- 
able, non-specific generalities. We can report 
that “During the past year, the third grade 
has gained considerable understanding and 
information concerning ‘Early American 
Life and Its Relation to Present-Day Living’ ” 
or “The freshman orientation course has suc- 
ceeded in presenting to students an over-view 
of the contemporary and historical forces at 
work in today’s social scheme” or we may 
simply state, and with pride, that “The fourth 
grade’s mean reading age has gone from 3.8 
to 4.9.” But what about Bob, Sue and Will? 
What can we say about them? How may 
we judge our influence as educators on these 
unique, growing individuals? 

When we try to evaluate in terms of in- 
dividual growth, the story becomes confusing 
and clouded. Our difficulties with respect to 
evaluation of an individual’s development are 
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based, in part, on the fact that we cannot 
recognize the many signs of growth. Some as- 
pects of growth, it 1s true, are less elusive 
than others. We can almost see the teen-ager 
grow taller; we can keep track of new words 
which appear in the two-year-old’s vocab- 
ulary; we can see the infant gain control over 
his forefinger and thumb. We find it difficult 
to determine, however, if the teen-ager is be- 
coming more responsible; the two-year-old 
more sociable; or the infant less apprehensive. 

Our standards of evaluation are far from 
clear-cut in these areas. Sixteen-year-old Bill’s 
sly “borrowing” of the family car may look 
like a sure sign of devil-may-care irresponsi- 
bility to his father, yet indicate increasing 
maturity and willingness to accept adult re- 
sponsibilities to an outsider. Two-year-old 
Mary’s new fear of strangers may seem to be 
a step backward to her mother but most likely 
is a sign of increasing intellectual and social 
awareness. 

Examples such as these may be presented 
with respect to any aspect of personal-social 
development. As a rule, parents and teachers 
of children and adolescents are most inter- 
ested in evaluating those aspects of a child’s 
development which are most difficult to ap- 
praise. 


Let’s Understand Each Other 

An ever-increasing number of our schools 
are trying to give parents some report on the 
children’s personal-social adjustment to 
school. Oftentimes, however, it is difficult to 
have a meeting of minds between parents and 
teachers. When it comes to comparing notes 
on the children under their supervision, par- 
ents and teachers do not seem to speak the 
same language. They have much to say about 
this or that child but they say it in their own 
professional dialect and hence communicate 
rather little of importance to one another. 

In one elementary school, where parents 
and teachers make an effort to share and com- 
pare their understanding of the children un- 
der their supervision, a study was made of 
how these adults appraise the youngsters. Just 
what do parents and teachers like and dislike 
about the children in their homes and class- 
rooms? Just what educational goals are being 
set for these children? What types of im- 
provement do parents and teachers expect? 
In short, what are the hopes, aspirations and 
dreams of the future that the parents and 
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teachers hold for these elementary school 
children? It was hoped that such a study 
would indicate similarities and differences be- 
tween a parent’s and teacher’s approach to 
the task of education. 
Merits Outweigh Faults 

In the first place, the parents and teachers 
had more good than bad to say about the 
children. The parents were especially prone 
to report at length on the many satisfying 
and desirable qualities possessed by their 
children. The parents reported on the aver- 
age of two satisfactions for each problem, 
whereas the teachers discussed as many satis- 
factions as problems. , 

Both adult groups were pleased with a 
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Individuals constitute the group 
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large variety of the children’s personality 
characteristics, social, intellectual and artistic 
abilities. The parents appeared to gain con- 
siderable joy from qualities within their chil- 
dren which had a moral, ethical slant. They 
reported that they were pleased that the 
youngsters were trustworthy and amenable 
and had gained a certain inner emotional 
strength. Lhe teachers, for tneir part, dis- 
cussed at relatively greater length qualities 
such as eagerness, pep, vivacity, gaiety and 
cheerfulness. The teachers, in contrast to the 
parents, found many of the children to be 
persistent. 

The children’s happy social relationships 
with schoolmates and adults were a source 
of satisfaction to both parents and teachers. 
The parents were especially pleased with the 
children’s manners. Many of the children 
were just beginning to appreciate and under- 
stand the value of a pleasant “thank you” or 
“excuse me.” The fact that the children were 
taking some responsibility for the simple so- 
cial amenities, was a joy to parents who had 
been droning manners into their offspring 
for years. The parents also found satisfaction 
in the children’s sensitivity to the feelings of 
others. A mother of an eight-year-old girl 
(and two-year-old boy) reported the follow- 
ing incident which typifies such satisfaction 
rather well. 

For one reason or another, this mother 
was extremely angry with her young son 
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and had finished giving him a sound scolding 
when her daughter came home from school. 
The mother turned to her daughter and 
scowled at her. The little girl smiled shyly 
and said, “It must be awfully hard to be nice 
to one child when you’re mad at the other.” 
The mother could not help but laugh and 
wished she had as much good sense about the 
ways of the human animal as her young 
daughter. 

The children’s intellectual and artistic 
abilities were sources of satisfaction to both 
parents and teachers. All of the children were 
of average or above-average intelligence and 
it was to be expected that the adults working 
with them enjoyed observing the growth of 
their mental abilities. It did not appear, how- 
ever, that the majority of the children were 
particularly gifted artistically. The parents 
and teachers nevertheless were pleased that 
the children were developing what talents 
they might possess. 

Parents and teachers reported at greatest 
length problems which related to the chil- 
dren’s personality characteristics, social rela- 
tionships and intellectual abilities. Although 
they found much that was desirable in the 
children’s development along such lines, they 
also were aware of weaknesses and problems. 

The children’s outstanding problem was 
their tendency toward “anxiety-tinged” 


qualities. A large majority of the youngsters 
were described as being tense, fearful, shy or 
hypersensitive to emotional stimuli. Both 
parents and teachers wished to give the chil- 
dren a more relaxed and easy-going approach 
to life. It was most difficult for either group, 
however, to indicate what practical steps 
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could be taken at home or at school to give 
the youngsters a less apprehensive view of 
the world. 

Some of the children found it difficult to 
make and keep friends; they were either too 
bossy and aggressive or could not make them- 
selves felt in any social gathering. The adults 
were greatly concerned with the children’s 
social lacks. They believed that one of the 
primary functions of the children’s school 
experiences was to learn how to live, play and 
work with others. 

It was not surprising that the children pre- 
sented to their parents and teachers problems 
with respect to intellectual abilities. The 
parents worried over the children’s lack of 
power of concentration. The teachers be- 
lieved their students could stick to a task 
which demanded persistent intellectual effort. 
Some of the children, according to their 
teachers, had difficulties with skill subjects. In 
many instances, the teachers believed a young- 
ster was not using his full mental capacity 
because of personality and maladjustment. 
Various emotional blocks seemed to keep a 
number of the children from doing their best 
in academic work. 


Parenthood Pays Dividends 

Thus far a picture has been presented of 
what a group of parents and teachers enjoy 
and what they view with some alarm with 
respect to the children in their homes and 
school. There is not much more to say as far 
as the teachers are concerned. The parents, 
for their part, however, reported a cluster of 
distinctive satisfactions and problems. These 
parental interests were concerned with the 
children’s companionship, their eating, sleep- 
ing and toileting habits, and their relations 
with their brothers and sisters. Almost all 
parents were grateful for the companionship 
their children had afforded them. They did 
not seem to have expected such a satisfac- 
tion from parenthood and looked upon it as 
an unearned dividend. 

From their reports it appeared that the 
parents were still struggling to domesticate 
their children. A parent would be pleased that 
a feeding problem was becoming less severe 
and, at the same time, worried about his 
child’s poor grooming or sloppy dress. A 
youngster’s friendly or hostile relations with 
his brothers and sisters were also issues close 
to the parent’s heart. 
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Creative skills are satisfying 


The teachers reported few items which 
pertained to everyday, close-to-home mat- 
ters. They were interested, it will be recalled, 
in the children’s personality characteristics, 
social, intellectual and artistic abilities. The 
children at school were getting a taste of 
how one is judged outside one’s home. They 
were learning, perhaps for the first time, that 
you cannot expect the world to love you for 
your companionship alone, or because you 
are learning how to eat vegetables, or are 
now washing the back of your neck, or are 
learning to like your brother. 

Throughout the parents’ appraisals of their 
children one could sense the emotional stake 
they had in their youngsters. Somehow when 
they spoke of the satisfactions and problems 
they had experienced as parents, one could 
get a glimpse of intimate family rows and 
fights and again of warm, happy hours when 
all was joy. The teachers evaluated the chil- 
dren more coolly and, one suspects, in a more 
objective manner. They could spot weak- 
nesses and strong points which a parent could 
not see from his highly personal vantage 
point. 


Points-of-View Need Airing 

It is obvious that both parent and teacher 
can learn from one another if they are able to 
respect each other’s distinctive points of view. 
Sometimes, however, they think they are 
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appraising a child from the same point of 
view and when the inevitable disagreement 
arises they argue more or less politely or per- 
haps dismiss the whole problem by ceasing to 
communicate with one another. A large num- 
ber of parent-teacher misunderstandings could 
be avoided if both parties realized from the 
outset that they are seeing and judging 
their common educational responsibility in 
terms of differing standards and goals. 

Both parents and teachers are educators but 


their methods, aims and, most important of 
all, their emotional involvement in their work 
differ. When they look back on the work of 
a school year it would be well for them to 
first look at themselves and ask what was it 
they wanted for Bill, Mary or Paul. By what 
standards are they going to judge these 
youngsters? Only then can they set out to 
appreciate truly the distinctive contributions 
each has made to growth and development 
of the youngster. 


@. Awareness of individual differences increases understanding 


Peas in a Pod 


ONE SATURDAY AFTERNOON every- 
one was gone from our busy household but 
me. The house is usually so bustling and 
alive that its quiet was oppressive. I read for 
a while and then just had to get outdoors. 
I wandered down to our struggling little vic- 
tory garden which was about to get its first 
fall frost. There were a few tomatoes and 
carrots left, and one row of new peas. I 
picked them all and then decided that shell- 
ing peas was exactly the sort of work I 
needed—no thinking, not hard on the eyes or 
nerves—as the perfect Saturday afternoon re- 
laxer. The fourth pod ruined all that! 

The pod looked just like any other, but 
the peas within started me thinking. There 
were five peas—two large and three small— 
four light green and one brown—two soft 
and tender and three hard and tough—four 
fastened securely to the pod and one dangling 
loosely. As alike as peas in a pod? Well now, 


The grouping of children in the classroom on 
the basis of chronological age has proven to be 
more practicable than the use vf any other 
single factor of similarity. However, this does 
not provide a solution to the problem of the 
individual differences in children, as shown in 
this article by Elizabeth Mechem Fuller, In- 
stitute of Child Welfare, University of Minne- 
sota. Mrs. Fuller emphasizes that recognition 
of, and sensitivity, to these differences in chil- 
dren by the teacher is the quality that must be 
nurtured and fully developed in education 
today. 
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ELIZABETH MECHEM FULLER 


isn’t this something! Five peas with similar 
heredity and the most similar environment 
one can imagine—yet so different. They re- 
mind me of children in a family or school- 
room (here we go). Like the peas, brothers 
and sisters have similar heredity, and an en- 
vironment not quite as similar as peas in a 
pod, but similar nevertheless. Like the peas, 
too, brothers and sisters are sometimes fat 
and lean, short and tall, blonde and brunette, 
tough and tender, dependent and independ- 
ent. Botanists and geneticists can explain it 
all in terms of pollen grains and genes and 
chromosomes and aren’t in the least sur- 
prised at these differences within families. 
Botanists will explain that the peas’ heredity 
determines potential characteristics but their 
environment figures in the development of 
these characteristics and this environment is 
not as much the same as we think; for ex- 
ample, in this case the peas farthest away 
from the stem or point of nurture were small- 
est—those closest were largest; the toughest 
(those with best chance for survival) were 
also closest to nurture. So with children, even 
where heredity seems similar and they are 
living in environments with many like charac- 
teristics, so many differences remain that 
they often seem to outnumber the likenesses. 

Now multiply these hereditary and en- 
vironmental variables by the number of chil- 
dren in a classroom—do you still expect any 
two children to be alike? Like the peas, they 
may look a bit alike from the outside, but we 
must not be fooled. 
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Courtesy Denver (Colo.) Schools 


Look-alikes don’t live alike 


A Study in Contrasts 

I know two Johns, both four years of age, 
both sons of college graduates, living near 
each other in a large city, attending the same 
nursery school. They are repeatedly mis- 
taken for each other in the schoolroom and 
on the playground. John S. is slightly larger 
than John T. but they bear each other a re- 
markable general resemblance. A look at the 
records of the two boys reveals what an un- 
fortunate comparison they provoke. One 
John has a mental age of three years and 
seven months; the other has a mental age of 
five years and six months. 

One John has a behavior journal odes full 
of conflicts with other members of the group, 
extreme emotional outbursts, over-stimula- 
tion, notes describing a very short attention 
span. The other has no behavior journal en- 
tries except for occasional crying when he 
first entered school, and many later reports 
of positive contributions he made to the 
group, and of school visits by the parents 
for observational purposes. 

Both John S. and John T. also have been 
rated for behavior problem tendencies on the 
Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Behavior Rating 
Scale. As would be expected from the above 
description, when rated by his teacher, one 
received a score which placed him in the 
93rd percentile of boys in the general popula- 
tion. That is, he exceeds 93 per cent of other 
boys in his tendency toward problem be- 
havior. The other’s score placed him at the 
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‘for boys in the general population. 


47th percentile, or slightly below the average 


These two Johns, then, who look like twins 
are actually UNLIKE, as were the peas in 
that fourth pod, and it would be disastrous 
to treat them as likes. Nevertheless, since they 
are the same age, they undoubtedly would 
be placed in the same group in any school, 
and would be under the direction of the same 
teacher. We are faced with research evidence 
that young children need the more extensive 
social experience which they get from being 
with other children and that skilled adult di- 
rection can best reach most children by plac- 
ing them in groups. The problem immediately 
arises as to how to group them. 


Complete Homogeneity Does Not Exist 

Research reports of thé many attempts to 
group children point toward one conclusion: 
There is no such thing as a completely 
homogeneous group. lf you sort children for 
one factor they differ in other factors. It is 
true that there is a positive correlation among 
traits in children; that is, desirable traits are 
positively correlated in human beings. Never- 
theless, these correlations are low enough to 
cause each schoolroom group to have such a 
wide variation in all factors other than the 
one by which they were grouped that re- 
gardless of the grouping method chosen, the 
teacher must be able to recognize differences 
and cope with them in her teaching. 

In sorting it would, of course, be preferable 
to add as many other factors as possible 
(such as social development, physical growth, 
or mentality) in order to add to the homo- 
geneity of groups, but the addition of these 
other factors runs into the widespread prob- 
lem of lack of school personnel or good 
measurement data to make such classifications 
possible. With the present school personnel 
and the present lack of good testing programs 
in schools, most administrators favor chrono- 
logical age grouping, and dependence upon 
individualized teaching methods and free 
shifting about of the children rather than a 
set method of grouping to meet the needs 
of children. Thus, placement of the two Johns 
in the same age group is probably as good a 
plan as we have at present. 

If we use the age criteria for grouping, 
and put all of those children tocether 
who have lived ten years, we typically have a 
group of children who differ about three 
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pared directly with each other. That is, 


weight in pounds is hard to relate to 


height in inches, but weight age and 


height age are directly comparable.* 


In looking at Joan’s record in Figure 


1 we see the solid diagonal line across 


the graph. If Joan were exactly average 


in all of her growth measures, all lines 


would coincide with the solid line. For 


example, if Joan’s reading age were 


seven years when she was seven years 


old and it increased exactly one year 


each year she lived, her reading growth 


line would coincide with the solid line 


of average on the graph—we see that it 


does not—but rather is far above the 


line of average throughout. The same 


is true of the rest of Joan’s growth—it 


is all well above average. In comparing 


Joan, then, with average children at any 


given age, Joan’s life is being lived at 


a superior level ranging from one to 


! five years ahead of her schoolmates. She 


is always up there looking down on the 
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rest of her group, physically, mentally, 


years in any other aspect of growth, and they 
have lived even those ten years of age which 
they have in common very differently. 


Growth Is Compared 


Joan and Nancy illustrate this point. Joan 
and Nancy are two girls whose growth data 
were collected as a part of the University of 
Michigan growth studies.! Extensive records 
were kept over a number of consecutive years 
in order to study both cross-sectional and 
longitudinal growth. in children. Growth 


measures are plotted on a graph on which + 


the line of average is represented by a solid 
diagonal line. Figure 1 shows the growth 
record of Joan. Her chronological age is 
shown in months along the horizontal scale. 
Her measures in other aspects of growth are 
shown along the perpendicular scale. In Joan’s 
case, the measures included were height, read- 
ing, weight, strength of grip, wrist bone de- 
velopment (carpal), mentality and dentition. 
In the Michigan growth studies all of the 
above measures are converted into common 
unit—that of age—so that they can be com- 

1 Olson, Willard C. and Hughes, Byron O., ‘‘Growth 
of the Child as a Whole”, Child Behavior and Develop- 


ment: New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1943, pp. 
200-201. 
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and academically. 

In contrast, Figure 2 shows Nancy’s growth 
pattern. As she grows older (plotted along 
horizontal scale) she progresses very slowly 
in reading, mentality, wrist bone, dentition, 
height, weight and strength of grip (plotted 
along the perpendicular scale) as compared to 
an average child (represented by the solid 
diagonal line). She is always down there 
looking up at the rest of her group, physically, 
mentally, and academically. 


Heterogeneity Remains Dominant 


Since Figure 1 and Figure 2 represent two 
actual children, Joan and Nancy might well 
be two children who sit side by side in the 
same schoolroom. If so, their teacher would 
be faced with the challenge of adapting her 
instruction and understanding to the entire 
span of growth contrasts seen in these two 
girls. It is true that Joan and Nancy do not 
look alike as do the two Johns, so that the 
teacher would never confuse them, but it is 
nevertheless no small task to plan for both of 
them and also for all of the rest of the chil- 
dren in her room whose growth patterns lie 

2 References to tables for converting various measures 


of growth into age units are included in the Michigan 
studies. 
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between Joan’s and Nancy’s. Nancy’s 


most advanced lines of growth (read- 


ing and mentality) hover in the area _| 


just below average; Joan’s least ad- 


vanced line of growth remains well 


above average. Thus, except for the _|13 


period when Joan’s strength of grip 


and wrist bone development meas- 


ured below average, none of her 


growth pattern ever overlapped 


Nancy’s. So they looked different 


and were different. Joan and Nancy a 


illustrate what a wide variation we bc 


get in a schoolroom when we sort 


on any one basis, in this case chrono- 


logical age. Were we to sort on the 


basis of mentality Joan and Nancy +t 


would not be in the same room; were ~— 


we to sort by physical size they 


would not be in the same room. 


They represent the extremes when 
the sorting is done on a chronological 
age basis. 

We could just as well have chosen any 
other one factor to illustrate our point as to 
the amount of heterogeneity which remains 
when you attempt to group children on the 
basis of any one factor. For example, if we 
sorted on the basis of mentality alone there 
would be in the same room whatever range 
of mentality had been chosen arbitrarily for 
grouping purposes, and, in addition, each pos- 
sible relationship with other factors, depend- 
ing upon the relative position of mentality in 
the children to their other traits. Suppose we 
include children with mental ages from sixty- 
six months to seventy-eight months in a first 
grade group. There will be a few children 
whose M.A.’s represent their lowest measured 
trait (A), a few whose M.A.’s lie near the 
middle of their measured traits; and a few 
whose M.A.’s are their most advanced meas- 
ured trait (C). Thus, if the expected variation 
within any child’s growth pattern is three to 
five years, the fact that we have the two ex- 
treme patterns (A and C above) increases the 
variation of the group in all traits to the en- 
tire range from the lowest measure of the 
slowest child to the highest measure of the 
most superior child. The group problem for 
the teacher is mot the relative homogeneity 
of mental ages, but is the heterogeneity of 
other factors. This variation would be about 
the same as the difference between Joan’s 
highest measure and Nancy’s lowest measure. 
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Even were mastery of subject-matter the 
sole aim of grouping for teaching, when we 
attempt to reduce the range of abilities 
through homogeneous grouping on the basis 
of intelligence or general achievement test 
scores we find that the variability of the in- 
structional groups with references to specific 
achievement scores is reduced only by ap- 
proximately twenty per cent. It is therefore 
not the likenesses in children which teachers 
may be able to get by careful grouping which 
cause them trouble, but the differences that 
remain. 


The “Same Directions” Are “Different” 


Individual differences play an important 
part in every situation faced by a teacher, not 
just in teaching school subjects. These dif- 
ferences are evident very early in a child’s 
life, indeed long before he enters school. Cer- 
tainly, they are evident among the youngest 
children ordinarily taught in groups, the two- 
year-olds in nursery school. Usually we get 
a clue from some simple situation, a bit of 
behavior which is symptomatic of such dif- 
ferences. A teacher’s challenge lies in her 
sensitivity to these symptoms, and her inter- 
pretation of them. A short time ago a student 
teacher was observing a group of two-year- 
olds in nursery school and the following ex- 
cerpt is taken from her notes: 

"8 Cook, Walter W. Grouping and Promotion in the 


Elementary School. No. 2 of Series on Individualization 
of Instruction. Univ. of Minnesota Press, 1941. 
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“Miss J. finished reading a story to the 
children and then said, ‘Now, it is time to go 
to the toilet’. Billy jumped up at once and 
started to the bathroom; Louise walked 
dreamily across the room in the opposite di- 
rection; Paul and Charles just sat where they 
were; Joan grabbed the book; Mary went 
over to Paul to try to pull him up; Susan 
cried.” 

Now, ostensibly, these children all heard 
exactly the same directions under exactly the 
same circumstances. Why, then, did one get 
so many different reactions? In the first 
place, if one knew these children well, it 
would be obvious that they were not hearing 
the same directions nor were they heard un- 
der the same conditions. The directions and 
conditions were both interpreted in terms of 
the children’s individual backgrounds of 
heredity, environment and experience. Some 
differences come to mind immediately: Billy, 
who responded immediately, has an IQ of 
128, excellent home and school adjustment, 
and has attended nursery school longer than 
any of the others; Louise, whose mind ap- 
peared to be elsewhere, has an IQ of 95, comes 
from a home recently divided by divorce and 
is convalescing from a tonsillectomy; Paul, 
who sat still, has just entered school and un- 
derstands only Spanish; Charles, who also sat 
still, is three months younger than any of the 
other children and has lived until two months 
previously in an orphanage; Joan, who re- 
sponded aggressively, is being bullied at home 
by an older sister and her father has just re- 
turned home from service, a complete stranger 
to her; Mary, the teacher’s helper, has an IQ 
of 116, is the oldest child in the group and 
has a younger brother at home; Susan, who 
cried, has an IQ of 140, loves stories more 
than any part of the program. 

When these few additional bits of informa- 
tion about “the whole child” are added, the 
differences in the way the children responded 
to Miss J. become more understandable, in 
fact, become good examples of cause and ef- 
fect in children’s behavior. It is true that these 
few points are superficial and inconclusive as 
diagnostic factors but they suggest an ap- 
proach to better understanding of classroom 
problems—an approach which would stress 
the whole child and his background rather 
than routines or subject-matter. With this 
approach, teachers would certainly be less apt 
to treat any of the above reactions as discipli- 
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nary problems, and more apt to try to under- 
stand them as clues in facilitating child de- 
velopment. 

The implications of growth such as we 
have seen in the two Johns, and in Joan 
and Nancy, stress the importance of a broad 
understanding on the part of teachers as to 
what we really mean when we talk about in- 
dividual differences, and what to do about 
them. 

The second concern of this paper has to do 
with differences within the same child. To 
go back to our original analogy, peas in a 
pod, one of the peas was green and smooth 
on one side and slightly brown and shriveled 
on the other. That is, part of it was perfectly 
developed and part of it was not. 


There Are Many “Lindas” 

Similarly, let us look at Linda, age three 
years and seven months. Teachers find Linda 
a problem frequently, and cannot understand 
why. She is a beautiful doll-faced child with 
a high level of sophistication in her dealings 
with adults. She initiates adult contacts 
freely, with such overtures as, “Hello, that 
is a charming ensemble you are wearing.” As 
a result she gets more than her share of at- 
tention, praise, and amazement from adults 
who are not directly concerned with her ad- 
justment. Linda constantly confuses those 
about her with her strange mixture of ade- 
quacies and inadequacies in meeting situa- 
tions at nursery school. In one situation, 
(wherever language and social sophistication 
dominate) Linda will lead her group and oc- 
casionally even lead the adults; in another 
she will seem woefully immature in her re- 
sponses. 

A look at her brief growth record reveals 
at least a partial answer. Linda has some areas 
of growth very well developed and others 
somewhat slow. At 43 months, her weight 
age is 32 months, her height age is 35 months, 
and her mental age is 52 months. That is, 
even with these few examples, there is a de- 
velopmental difference of twenty months in 
the measured growth areas of a child who has 
as yet lived only 43 months. Linda is too 
young to have measurable abilities in reading 
and arithmetic, but one can imagine that 
there may be considerable variation in her 
growth pattern as more measures are added. 

The difficulty with Linda’s guidance lies in 
the fact that those who work with her must 
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rs recognize that she is sometimes behaving as a 
” child of four years and four months (or even 
eat. older, where. her speech is concerned) and at 
other times as a child of two years and eight 
pan 
ail months. Nursery school teachers can testify 
aa as to just how differently children of these 
p two ages behave. Linda’s troubles are attribut- 
™- | able to her individual variations within her 
- own growth pattern and to the lack of un- 
derstanding of these variations by her 
do 
teachers. 
To 
na Occasionally, differences within a child may 
oth | be more apparent than real. If a child lives 
led | his earliest years in an environment where his 
tly experiences deviate markedly from those most 
children have, he enters school with what 
seems to be a very peculiar combination of 
traits and ability ‘aa Take Harold’s case, 
wee | for example: At three and a half, he could 
nda | recognize and identify six or seven sym- 
and | phonies, but could not manipulate ro 
yith | nursery-school materials; he could read 150 
ngs | words but could not climb any gymnasium 
acts | apparatus as well as a two-year-old; he could 
that | spell two-syllable words but could not talk 
As | to or play with another child; he could sit 
at- | quietly and listen to certain types of music 
ults | but could not attend during children’s activi- 
ad- | ties for even one minute; at times he dis- 
ose | played the concentration and control of an 
de- | adult, at other times completely lost control 
tua- | to giggle or hy hysterically and lose all 
ion, } motor control; he could name exotic foods 
‘ion | and tell how they are prepared but had nu- 
oc- | merous food dislikes and had never tasted 
her | foods which are favorites with most children. 
i : In watching Harold’s behavior one might at 
rst be inclined to judge him completely dis- 
eals | organized and irregular in hi h 
ganized and irregular in his growth pattern. 
reas | Upon further it be- 
1€tS | comes increasingly apparent that he makes 
ght more than average progress in most of his 
ths, | inadequate responses once he is given the op- 
portunity, under skilled supervision. Harold’s 
es | nurture heretofore has been in the areas in 
As which his performance is superior; his nur- 
wat in the things most children take for 
ing granted at three and one half has been sadly 
hat | Neglected. In other words one might almost 
her | S8Y he has lived his first three and one-half 
d years backwards. With careful guidance, un- 
: os less his mental and emotional adjustment has 
ust | been overly disturbed by his early “forcing”, 
Harold’s growth pattern should smooth it- 
| April 1946 
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‘regime with his contemporaries. 


self out if he lives under a better balanced 


Teachers are therefore faced with the need 
for being able to distinguish between children 
who are really “split” and disorganized in 
their growth and those who merely reflect 
unusual nurture. The assumption is made that 
a child’s growth reflects both his nature and 
his nurture inextricably bound together. 
Adults working with children, then, must 
refer to both areas to confirm or deny their 
initial beliefs concerning a child. 


It is occasionally difficult for a teacher of 
young children to see what growth facts 
have to do with her job. It has been estab- 
lished in recent years that children tend to 
grow in unified fashion, and therefore, that 
teachers must be concerned with the whole 
child to realize any objective—physical, in- 
tellectual, educational, or social.4 Once a 
teacher has accepted this viewpoint she hence- 
forth teaches children rather than subjects; 
teaches each child rather than a group; recog- 
nizes the unity of a child’s whole existence 
rather than sees him as solely a classroom or- 
ganism; does with him, but also thinks with 
him and feels with him. 


Therefore, teachers may be consoled by 
the fact that Linda and Harold represent the 
exception rather than the rule, since there is 
a going-togetherness in most growth patterns; 
too there are more average children than 
Joans or Nancys; and few unlike children 
who look as much alike as John S. and John T. 
Still the fact remains that there are all kinds 
of children in the world and every single one 
is too important to be a victim of un- 
sympathetic treatment and mismanagement. 
Teachers must accept the fact that they will 
be expected to work with children in groups 
as though they were similar when in reality 
they are as different—well—as different as 
peas in a pod. 


4QOlson, Willard C, and Hughes, Byron O. Concepts 
of Growth—Their Significance to Teachers. Childhood 
Education: 21, October 1944. 


Graphs reprinted from Barker, Krounin & Wright's 
CHILD BEHAVIOR AND DEVELOPMENT; Chap- 
ter XII ‘Growth of the Child as a Whole’ by Willard 
C. Olson and Byron C. Hughes, published by McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc. 
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Working for Healthy Personalities 


MENTAL HYGIENE has been identified 
with the diagnosis and treatment of individ- 
uals, usually in clinics. For the most part it 
has been presented as a specialized activity 
conducted chiefly by psychiatrists with the 
aid of psychologists and social workers, who 
are trained to understand and to treat in- 
dividuals with personality problems and 
mental disorders. 

While teachers read many articles on men- 
tal hygiene and hear many lectures, they are 
often perplexed, indeed baffled, by the con- 
tradictory ideas they often carry away. Must 
one be a classroom teacher with a large group 
of children or adolescents and be an amateur 
psychiatrist as well—making a study of in- 
dividual children, getting life histories and 
family backgrounds? 

Obviously there is confusion over the role 
of the teachers, arising in part from the dif- 
ficulty of the psychiatrists in understanding 
what classroom teachers can and must do 
(few psychiatrists have any firsthand ac- 
quaintance with operation of schools) as well 
as from the natural professional concern of 
the psychiatrists with their own clinical pro- 
cedures, 

If there is a mental hygiene, as distinct 
from diagnosis and treatment of individual 
cases, it will differ, just as public-health work 
differs from the practice of medicine. Public- 
health hygiene aims at the protection of 
people and the conservation of their health 
and welfare against the hazards of the en- 
vironment, in the attempt to prevent the in- 


The application of mental hygiene is not 
necessarily confined to the field of psychiatry. 
It has a place in the classroom in aiding pupils 
to overcome frustrations or inhibitions which 
may have resulted from unfortunate living ex- 
perience during the period from cradle to desk. 
Lawrence K. Frank, director of the Caroline 
Zachry Institute of Human Development, 
N. Y., outlines the value of teachers recogniz- 
ing the youngsters’ difficulties in adjusting to 
the complexities of life, and suggests ways in 
which they may be helped to a happy and 
healthy maturity. 
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@ Mental hygiene is not a bag of tricks 


LAWRENCE K. FRANK 


fections, the illnesses, and the breakdowns 
which the physician must treat. 

Public-health hygiene, therefore, is not in 
opposition to clinical medicine—it derives 
from the same basic medical sciences and 
seeks the same ultimate goals of human wel- 
fare. It does so by translating the knowledge 
and skills of medicine into the direction, and, 
where necessary, the control, of the environ- 
ment and the living habits (beliefs and prac- 
tices) which are hazardous or injurious to 
people. This indicates how mental hygiene 
may be better understood as an effort to 
translate the findings of psychiatry, psycho- 
logy, and other social studies into daily class- 
room living, especially as it bears upon the 
relation of the teacher to pupils. 


Reactions Condition Behavior 

From psychiatric studies it is becoming 
clear that what is called mental health, or 
wholesome, well-balanced personality de- 
velopment, depends in largest measure upon 
how the individual, from birth onward, meets 
the unavoidable tasks of life. These include 
the regulation and control of his own func- 
tional processes of eating, elimination, and 
emotional reactions; how he learns the variety 
of prohibitions that are the basis of private 
property and the integrity of the person upon 
which our legal rights and social order are 
built; how he accepts the many requirements 
of prescribed actions such as keeping clean, 
being mannerly, following the rules of con- 
duct or responding to and using language. 

These may involve many frustrations, de- 
privations, and often coercions which the 
naive impulsive growing child finds difficult 
to accept. Yet he must learn to transform his 
organic functions and impulsive behavior into 
the orderly, patterned conduct of social 
living. He must learn to think, to see, to be- 
lieve, and to act toward every object, situa- 
tion, person and relationship in terms of its 
meaning and symbolic significance, as indi- 
cated by its name and by the many, compli- 
cated beliefs taught him by parents and 
others, according to their interpretation of 
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religion, philosophy, law, custom, and some- 
times science. 

Before the child comes to school he has 
undergone an extraordinary educational pro- 
cess, amazing in extent and severity, which 
has changed him from a helpless dependent 
infant into a participating member of social 
life. This whole orientation, with resultant 
ways of thinking, speaking, acting, and feel- 
ing have been patterned, often warped and 
distorted, by the way his family have treated 
him, loving or rejecting him. Out of these 
early experiences, what they have meant 
for him, and how he has felt about such 
teachings and such treatments, his personality 
has emerged as his individualized way of ac- 
cepting our traditions, of conducting his life 
and of reacting with feelings to every situa- 
tion. 


Achieving Maturity Needs Help 


Now it is mot the responsibility of the 
classroom teacher to make a detailed history 
of each child in the class. But the teacher 
should be aware of this previous experience 
of the child, realizing that each one in the 
class has passed through this sequence of 
parental training and treatment, the meaning 
of which will be expressed in the child’s 
classroom activities. The teacher as a responsi- 
ble professional in daily contact with chil- 
dren has the major opportunity to further 
the mental health of children by recognizing 
each child as a personality with a life history 
and his or her peculiar, individualized way 
of thinking, believing, acting, feeling, and 
especially of meeting the many demands and 
prohibitions of social life. 

Each child, according to this conception, 
with his or her strengths and weaknesses, 
susceptibilities and immunities, capacities or 
deficiencies, can, if aided and reinforced by 
understanding adults, achieve maturity and 
become a full participant in maintaining 
social order. This indicates the meaning of 
mental health in the classroom as essentially 
the way the classroom teacher helps each 
child, as a member of a group, to meet life, 
with its many demands and restrictions, ef- 
fectively and courageously. Such a point of 
view calls for a number of modifications from 
the former almost exclusive preoccupation 
with teaching subject-matter and skills and 
maintaining order. 
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New Methods Evolve 


In various ways teachers are making these 
modifications. Evidence lies in the develop- 
ment of many new programs and procedures 
and the shift in emphasis from the more 
purely academic goals and objectives to the 
more individual, personal and social develop- 
ment of children. How these are moving in 
the direction of mental health in schools may 
become clearer by contrasting the older class- 
room situations with the more recent pro- 
grams and practices. 

A generation or so ago the prevailing pat- 
tern was a classroom with rows of fixed desks 
and seats at which children were expected to 
sit quietly, without talking or moving, ex- 
cept when specifically called upon by the 
teacher to speak and then only to the teacher. 
This classroom was a tightly, almost rigidly 
organized situation, with the teacher at the 
front, representing authority and the children 
passively waiting to be told what to do, when 
and how. 

It is not unwarranted to describe this class- 
room set-up and operation in the following 
terms, expressive of its meaning for mental 
health. The children-pupils were in a situa- 
tion of dominance-submission—of an adult 
teacher exercising authority over a group of 
children submitting to such control usually 
under threat of various penalties, often of 
corporal punishment for any failure to obey. 
In a very real sense, the child, sitting at his 
desk, physically close to other children but 
cut off and isolated by the ban on talking, or 
moving or even working together (considered 
to be cheating), was in a “psychological 
straight-jacket.” 

So long as children came from relatively 
stable family backgrounds and were reared 
in the religious traditions and the customs of 
their neighborhood, they came to school 
more or less prepared for this situation. They 
expected the teacher to issue orders which 
they would strive to obey because their 
earlier rearing had also been in terms of 
dominance and submission, with occasionally 
rebellion or lapses for which they were 
soundly punished. 


Some Are Misfits 


But today with so many children coming 
to school from unstable families, from homes 
and neighborhoods in which they have 
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learned little of orderly conduct and have 
often developed strong feelings of resentment 
against maltreatment and neglect, they are 
unable to fit into the older classroom situa- 
tion. When the school tries to compel them, 
they react with all kinds of disorderly be- 
havior—with emotional disturbances, with 
failure to learn expected skills (reading prob- 
lems), with sulky withdrawal—and_ other- 
wise express their inability to “take it.” 

It is being realized from studies of child 
growth and development that young children 
need to move about, keep active and busy, 
talk with their classmates and others, as a 
very condition of learning to live in a group. 
Moreover, it is being shown by numerous 
studies that children need opportunities to 
express their feelings in ways that are not 
destructive to others or to themselves, so that 
feelings of hostility or anxiety will not be- 
come fixated in their personality to the detri- 
ment of their mental health and maturation 
as personalities. 

It is worth remembering that while a child 
may be quietly in his seat, silent and out- 
wardly irreproachable, he may be engaged in 
all manner of day dreams and fantasies— 
sometimes of escape from feelings of bore- 
dom and loneliness, sometimes of compensa- 
tion for his feelings of being unfairly treated, 
or often rehearsals of what he would like to 
be doing, especially against parents, brothers 
and sisters, playmates or even teachers. So 
long as the child broods in silence, inwardly 
sulking or seething, but bottling up his feel- 
ings and fantasies, it is as if he were carrying 
around a subtle but devastating infection, a 
corrosive poison in his emerging personality. 
He may be outwardly obedient, conforming 
to the prescribed rules but inwardly rebel- 
lious. Therefore, as soon as adult supervision 
is lacking, he becomes disorderly and even de- 
structive as a release for his pent-up feelings. 

Here it should be recognized that “social 
adjustment” means not passive, obedient con- 
formity to authority but accepting the pro- 
hibitions and requirements of social living as 
self-administered inhibitions and self-directed 
performances. Social adjustment therefore is 
expressive of the individual personality, that 
which has been called his “private world”, 
and which has emerged from the prolonged 
teachings and treatment in infancy and early 
childhood. 
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Teachers Encourage Socializing 


For the teachers this awareness and these 
insights become operational in the classroom 
when the teacher sees the class as a group of 
children, acting, reacting and interreacting to 
each other and to the teacher, according to 
the personality of each one, as expressed 
within the group situation. The role of the 
teacher therefore is changed from an imper- 
sonal dominating authority to that of a 
grownup who can help children achieve some 
order and find some stability in their own per- 
sonality and can help them learn to live in a 
group. This role becomes easier to play and 
more effective when children are released 
from their “psychological straight-jackets” in 
fixed seats and permitted to work together on 
common tasks, talking freely, moving about, 
learning to get along with each other in a 
truly social situation. By encouraging chil- 
dren to select projects and activities, they 
learn to accept responsibility for achievement 
and for orderly conduct instead of perform- 
ing and obeying because they fear punish- 
ment or the humiliation of being scolded and 
ridiculed before their peers. 

It should not be forgotten that today many 
children are coming to school from families 
and neighborhoods, especially in our big 
cities, where they have rarely or never ex- 
perienced orderly living. Many, as the records 
plainly show, have been neglected and mal- 
treated, pushed or knocked around, often 
brutally punished and even terrorized by 
adults, older brothers and sisters and other 
children in the neighborhoods. They may 
rarely or never have experienced being with a 
friendly, orderly adult. 


Playing Is Learning 

Frequently they have never had an oppor- 
tunity to play constructively, without being 
interfered with or otherwise disturbed and 
so they have not been able to learn how to 
play or work on any sustained activity. Play, 
as we are discovering, is not just idle ac- 
tivity; it is the child’s way of learning, of 
rehearsing, of mastering the environment on 
a scale suited to his limited powers and 
strength. He develops in his play the capac- 
ity for sustained attention and purposive ac- 
tivity, for shared activities and fair play as 
well as exercise of imagination. If given time 
and encouraged by appropriate transitional 
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experiences, the child can and will, often 
gladly, accept tasks calling for persistence 
and skills as an extension of his play life. 

Thus upon entering school the young child 
needs a period of “play” activities before he 
is confronted with demands for achievement 
of prescribed tasks which may be thrust upon 
him prematurely, especially such highly sym- 
bolic processes as those of reading and writ- 
ing. If the child has not had opportunity to 
play constructively and peacefully, he will 
need even a longer period of “play” in school, 
of individual and group activities, in which 
he explores, tries out, spontaneously im- 
provises, and thereby learns what he has been 
deprived of before school. His introduction 
to academic tasks should be graduated ac- 
cording to his psychological readiness as con- 
trasted with chronological age or mental age, 
both of which may ignore his readiness or 
lack of readiness and his personal reactions to 
such requirements. 

It is being found that if children are given 
opportunity to utilize materials, blocks and 
toys, arts, especially painting and drawing, 
musical experiences, performing and listen- 
ing, spontaneous dramatizations of what is in 
their own experience, listening to stories and 
similar activities, they can often find outlets 
for their feelings that otherwise would be dis- 
turbing and even destructive. 


Inner Confusions Cause Errors 


It may be said that the individual child is 
continually revealing his personality in every- 
thing he says and does. His mistakes and 
errors in schoolwork are often expressive of 
his own inner confusion and conflicts, his in- 
ability to assimilate what he has been taught 
because it cannot be fitted into his private 
world of meanings and expectations or be- 
cause his feelings prevent him from accepting 
it. Indeed in all his activities he reveals so 
much of his private world, of how he in- 
terprets events, how he regards people, or 
how he feels about himself and others. 

It takes great skill and prolonged training 
to diagnose and treat a problem child, to be 
able to interpret clearly and accurately all 
these different expressions and symptoms. But 
the classroom teacher is not required to 
diagnose and treat problem children. The task 
is to become aware of and to recognize the 
problems of children as they struggle to grow 


up and meet the requirements of our society. dividual child must be hel 
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The teacher must recognize that her ability to 


- help or hinder the child in meeting those 


problems is conditioned by items of class- 
room organization and her own treatment of 
individual children, as well as their feelings 
toward her. 


Biased Attitudes Slowly Change 

The teacher represents, indeed symbolizes, 
the social world of adults, the world in which 
the child must learn to live and help to main- 
tain by his own personal conduct as an adult. 
What he learns as a personality and as a 
participant in social order is not primarily 
what he is taught according to the curriculum. 
He learns most from the relationships with 
classmates and especially from the teacher 
and how he or she treats him as a personality. 
When the child comes.to school already 
strongly biased against adults, as domineering 
and unfair, as his enemies to be outwitted or 
fought whenever possible, he will not im- 
mediately change his attitudes and modify his 
behavior toward even the most friendly, 
solicitous teacher. 

Here we see how so often a teacher, with 
every desire and intent to be helpful and un- 
derstanding, meets sullen or rebellious chil- 
dren and becomes quickly discouraged and 
falls back upon strong authoritative controls 
which are not very effective and often bring 
the teacher only weariness and defeat. It is 
often forgotten that children have frequently 
become distrustful of adults, for good and 
sufficient reasons, and have developed such 
strong defenses or retaliatory patterns, that 
they cannot immediately change even if they 
so wish. Children become wary and resource- 
ful; they test out adults, trying to find their 
weaknesses, their peculiar blind spots and es- 
pecially their own personal emotional re- 
actions. Then they mercilessly exploit their 
discoveries and so continue to play their 
customary roles in life. 


Psychological Convalescence Is Slow 
We have recognized that after a prolonged 
illness, an individual may require a long period 
of convalescence, of recovering his strength 
and his normal functional processes. But we 
have not yet recognized tat psychological 
convalescence, of recovering from early dis- 
tortions and stunting, fron{ maltreatment and 
neglect, also takes a long time and the in- 
rs to give up his 
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former defenses and evasions and to accept 
the more wholesome patterns of living. 

So long as we are inclined to think of 
human nature and conduct, of personality, in 
the former terms of reason and will and con- 
sider everything the child does as deliberate 
choice, we may fail to realize that the child 
must be helped over the years of childhood 
and of adolescence to learn the practice of 
what we call reason, to develop the capacity 
for self-discipline that we call will, and to ac- 
cept and live by the values we cherish in our 
moral, ethical traditions. 

Until recently the juvenile delinquent was 
considered as a maliciously inclined, deliber- 
ate offender against law and order, to be 
caught, tried and punished like an adult 
criminal. The rise of juvenile courts and of 
child guidance clinics has marked the grow- 
ing realization of how much of the delinquent 
misbehavior is a symptom of the individual’s 
failure to be socialized or of his persistent 
anxiety and resentment established by his 
childhood experiences. 


Opportunity in Classroom Contacts 


Gradually the law is changing; medicine is 
changing; social work is changing; as the 
more recent insights and understandings 
about personality development and expres- 
sions are being accepted and translated into 
various professional practices. Already the 
nursing profession, recreational leaders, and 
some of the ministers, are beginning to 
modify their work, to incorporate this mental 
health approach into their activities and into 
their professional schools. The development 
of mental health in schools is part of this 
larger movement to re-orient our many or- 
ganizations and professions so that each, in its 
own specialized way and in its established 
areas, can contribute to this larger task of 
protecting and conserving the mental health 
of all individuals they touch in any way. 

The schools have a unique opportunity and 
a major responsibility because, outside the 
home, they are the only agency having daily 
contacts with children during the period 
when their emerging personalities are being 
shaped by their life experiences, especiall 
their relationships with teachers. While this 
discussion has stressed the beginning years of 
school, what has been said applies to all 
grades where the child, at each stage in his 
development, is faced with the restrictions 
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and the requirements of social living. At each 
level of maturity, if he is not handicapped by 
his previous experiences, he will find expand- 
ing opportunities and enlarging privileges of- 
fered to the maturing individual for social liv- 
ing. 


Enlist Teacher-Interest 

Thus it is not a question of poe 
teachers of each grade with a set of activities 
and practices labeled, For Mental Health. 
Teachers are personalities with their life ex- 
periences, their forgotten childhoods, their in- 
dividual likes and dislikes, their feelings and 
values. The most carefully described pro- 
gram designed for mental health can be 
utilized in such a way as to be inimical to 
mental health if a teacher does not accept 
the underlying purposes and the new concep- 
tions of personality development and expres- 
sion. 

Moreover, it is evident that some teachers 
having been trained to teach in certain ways, 
to conduct the classroom in a prescribed, al- 
most rigid manner, will feel very anxious and 
insecure if asked to change. This has hap- 
pened, for example, when a school system has 
formally adopted an “activity program” and 
ordered all teachers to follow prescribed new 
practices. A teacher who feels insecure and 
perhaps rebellious or resentful at a new pro- 
gram will not be able to provide much of 
value to the mental health of children in the 
classroom. 

Instead, therefore, of trying to legislate 
these changes, however desirable they may 
seem, it may be wiser to enlist the interest of 
teachers in considering what each one, in his 
or her own way, can and will do for the men- 
tal health of children. To avoid a frequent 
misconception, it must be re-emphasied that 
children need help in achieving orderly con- 
duct, they need the guidance of adults to 
curb their own impulsive behavior and emo- 
tional reactions which often overwhelm them. 
Thus mental health does not, as some seem 
to believe, imply disorderly, unpatterned ac- 
tivity in which the child may feel even more 
unhappy and defeated. 


Group Activities Emphasized 

The essential task is to provide opportuni- 
ties and situations in and through which in- 
dividual children can and will work out their 
perplexities of human relations and can find 
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situations or materials they can learn to mas- 
ter and thereby achieve some confidence in 
themselves. Thus the emphasis is placed upon 
more and more group activities, self-selected, 
shared projects and common goals, as con- 
trasted with the stress upon individual 
achievement and competitive rivalry for 
marks, 

Likewise the emphasis is placed upon the 
need of each child to find something he can 
do successfully and so establish himself among 
his peers. Thus group activities and projects 
provide many diversified tasks and permit the 
teacher to contrive for each pupil some 
“planned success” which may unlock an 
otherwise withdrawn and sulky personality 
for group living. 

Moreover the importance of arts and 
similar creative activities becomes clear as a 
way in which each child can find release for 
his feelings through manipulation of materials, 
through expressive activities and the like. 
Thereby he releases, instead of bottling up, his 


feelings or reacting in disorderly conduct. 


. Through such activities he expresses himself 


in ways that are neither socially destructive 
nor individually self-defeating. 

In his or her own way, therefore, each 
teacher can contribute to the mental health 
of the class to the extent that he or she will 
establish the confidence of pupils in the fair- 
ness and the friendly understanding of the 
teacher as representative of social order. The 
more each teacher in his or her own way can 
help the pupils to accept the tasks of life by 
giving them a feeling of self-respect and self- 
confidence the more each one will advance 
the mental health of children. 

Mental hygiene is therefore not a new sub- 
ject matter to be added to the curriculum nor 
is it a new set of tricks for teachers to use on 
children. Mental hygiene is to be viewed as a 
concerted effort to conserve the mental health 
of children, for which teachers are the most 
important individuals outside of the home. 


FOREIGN STUDY FELLOWSHIP 


This Association is happy to present the following information, because we feel it 
shows a desirable trend in the field of education. The Kappa Chapter of Kappa Delta Pi 
announces a Foreign Study Fellowship of one thousand dollars for the academic year 
1946-47. This is an opportunity for a qualified person to study in a foreign country mu- 
tually agreed upon by the chapter and the candidate. The Fellowship is open to any 
present or former student of Teachers College, Columbia University. Write for applica- 
tion blank and detailed information to: Kappa Delta Pi, Room 107, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 525 W. 120th. Street, New York 27. In your letter please indicate 
the country in which you would like to study because of its importance in contributing 


to international understanding. 
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@ Curriculum improvement results from child-study programs 


Child Study for Better Schools 


MUCH HAS BEEN WRITTEN recently 
regarding techniques for obtaining data on 
children in school situations. Check lists have 
been provided and areas to be explored for 
obtaining data have been described and illus- 
trated. In spite of such fine help little has 
actually been done at the all-school, all-city, 
or all-state level to actually use collected data 
in the improvement of instruction. Schools 
have been greatly interested in the improve- 
ment of instruction and in ways for obtain- 
ing data, but there is a great lack of evidence 
that such data has been utilized in an over-all 
corrective program in which changes in in- 
struction have kept pace with increased un- 
derstanding of children’s needs. 

This does not imply that no benefit has 
come as the result of child study. There have 
been great benefits but principally in the field 
of educational hygiene. Thinking of the child 
as a total organism reacting to his environ- 
ment has brought a consciousness of the place 
of physical well-being, good hygienic sur- 
roundings, and medical inspection and super- 
vision of the health of the children. As a re- 
sult there is a greater recognition of respon- 
sibility for improved nutrition, better care of 
tonsils, eyes, teeth, adenoids, and orthopedic 
defects. On the other hand, there is but slight 
attention on the part of educational philoso- 
phers and curriculum makers to the part to 
be played by the data of child study in in- 
structional improvement. 

There are many school situations in which 


While programs giving emphasis to growth 
and development have resulted in better health 
supervision and improved hygienic conditions 
in today’s schools, too little attention has been 
paid to the part played by the data of child 
study in relation to instructional improvement. 
The need for acknowledging the deficiencies 
which hinder effective use of this data in curric- 
ulum programs is stressed by C. V. Millard, 
Director, Division of Education, Michigan State 
College, who suggests that one remedy might 
be fitting the instructional program to the needs 
of the child rather than fitting the child to the 
program. 
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C. V. MILLARD 


child study is carried on but which are ob- 
livious to the findings of child study. In a 
recent survey made in a certain school the 
average second-grade children were found 
to have reading levels which corresponded 
roughly to mid-first year norms. This situa- 
tion prevails year after year in this school 
with no evidence that the teachers or the 
school officials recognize that the reading ac- 
tivities in these first two years are badly re- 
lated to the needs of the children. Instead of 
recognizing immaturities and deficient back- 
grounds as a cause and initiating instruction 
from this approach, the school goes on year 
after year assuming that these children are 
remedial cases and need more of the same 
thing, namely,—drill, extra time, and pressure 
activity. 

The purposes of this article are (1) to point 
out certain deficiencies, mainly administra- 
tive, which hinder effective child study fol- 
low-up, (2) to consider the needs of teachers 
for a broader understanding of the relation- 
ship of child study to instructional improve- 
ment, and (3) to point out where emphasis 
should be placed in summarizing collected 
data on children so that the recommendations 
themselves will point the way toward more 
effective usage. 


Existing Deficiencies 


curriculum improvement fails to materialize 
A viewpoint on the part of teachers and 
administrators that child-study data provide 
the best basis for instructional improvement 
is too often lacking in programs of curric- 
ulum development. The purpose of child 
study is not only to determine what should 
be done with children to make them fit the 
instructional program, but also to discover 
ways and means for fitting the instructional 
program to the needs of children. Such a 
viewpoint must be developed and accepted 
as a operational thesis if child study is to 
result in better school experiences for chil- 
dren and youth. 
all school direction isn’t apparent 
In many programs where every attempt is 
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made to build efforts toward instructional 
improvement on the results of child study, 
an obstacle is the lack of over-all or all- 
school direction and administration. The 
teacher who works alone without administra- 
tional direction and encouragement can ac- 
complish child study only. A better under- 
standing of children can perhaps result, but 
there can be no broad remediation or pro- 
gram overhauling in terms of ideas suggested 
by the collected data. 
real understanding of children is lacking 

Another current deficiency is the lack of 
understanding of children on the part of 
teachers. It must be admitted that great prog- 
ress has been made toward understanding of 
children and their needs. There is a great deal 
of evidence of glib phrases used by teachers 
such as “the whole child goes to school”, 
“you can’t parcel out the child, one part for 
one teacher, another part for another”, etc. 
This is all well and good but not sufficient. 
The implications of such concepts must be 
fully explored and understood before real un- 
derstanding results. 

plans disregard over-all needs of the child 

Inability of both teachers and administra- 
tors to recognize data in terms of the needs 
of the whole child is still common. In the 
main, most conventional recommendations or 
summations on child-study data fail to see the 
child in relation to his total environment. 
Recommendations usually point out the need 
for remedial work of one kind or another, 
the need for social adjustment, or else become 
entangled with a mass of detail which at best 
is merely interesting anecdotal reading. 


Organizing for Improvement 


clinics replace teacher’s meetings 

The first proposal for improved follow-up 

is the substitution of child-study clinics in 
place of the routine weekly staff meeting. 
Such clinics can easily be substituted for the 
many conventional teachers’ meetings where 
administrative considerations or reading of 
notices occupy most of the time. It is true 
that during the war years the elementary 
school assumed additional and important re- 
sponsibilities in connection with the war pro- 
gram. As these activities are eliminated and 
Meeting time can again be directed toward 
professional activities, it is to be hoped that 
the time available can be utilized effectively 
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and at a higher professional level that for- 


_merly was the case. 


An elementary principal, or a home-room 
teacher may assume responsibility for the di- 
rection of the weekly clinic. One meeting 
each week, dealing only with one child, and 
participated in by all personnel directly con- 
cerned with the child in question, will repre- 
sent a start in this direction. It is likely that 
first cases will be those children whom 
teachers think of as problem children in that 
they are problems to the teachers. As the 
program develops, teachers will learn to select 
cases who constitute the real problem group, 
—the maladjusted, the extremely ingrown 
type of child—rather than merely the noisy 
and the annoying. 

Such clinics should consider all available 
child-study data. When so used, cumulative 
personnel data plays an important role in at- 
tempting to interpret the child. When all the 
evidence is in and has been considered, recom- 
mendations should be made which have as 
their objective the best possible adjustment 
of the child to his problems and surroundings. 

curriculum efforts utilize child study 

Curriculum makers are beginning to dis- 
cover that real instructional reorganization 
is a technical job involving the study of child 
needs. This is true regardless of the age, 
grade, or maturity of the child. Curriculum 
making is turning from an activity of pure 
rationalization toward an activity in which 
objective data is the basis on which instruc- 
tional reorganization is brought about. The 
kindergarten and the nursery school are the 
only spots in which this point of view has 
rather universally been applied. When second- 
grade teachers, sixth-grade teachers or high- 
school teachers also apply it, curriculum mak- 
ing will become a scientific rather than a 
rationalistic performance. 

Application of this concept endows per- 
sonnel records, or child-study records with 
two purposes. They provide the data by 
which discussion will direct itself toward 
providing the best possible adjustment of the 
child to his environment as well as that by 
which curriculum construction and instruc- 
tional reorganization can take place on a 
scientific level. 

longitudinal study brings results 

Entrenched practice, which makes cumula- 
tive study ineffective or non-existent at all, 
is the emphasis upon the idea held by many 
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administrators, that the main purpose of child- 
study data is to facilitate transfer of the 
child from school to school or from city to 
city. Most administrators are concerned, per- 
haps because of pressures on them, with the 
number of credits earned or the child’s I.Q., 
rather than with questions as to whether the 
child can “think”, what he “thinks”, or 
whether he is adequately socially adjusted. 
As a result we have thumb-nail sketches on 
grade-level in arithmetic, I.Q., deportment, 
and other data which are of a cross-sectional 
status or profile nature, rather than the longi- 
tudinal developmental pattern substantiated 
by anecdotal records, journals and observa- 
tions. 

On the other hand, child study will not 
progress very far on a statewide basis until 
child-study activity, which includes study- 
ing files on children, writing behavior jour- 
nals, administering, scoring, and interpreting 
measurement data becomes a recognized part 
of the teacher’s school day. Teachers are at 
present over-assigned to dealing with the 
academic aspects of instruction and under- 
assigned to instructional aspects dealing with 
the children involved. And further, “prepa- 
ration” as usually regarded is also needed in 
respect to dealing with children. 

Teachers frequently debate whether data 
collected by one teacher should be handed on 
to the next teacher of the child. Many are 
likely to state that they want to start at 
“scratch” with little Johnny, that they don’t 
want to be prejudiced by what other teachers 
have said about him, Others say that it is 
unfair to the child to hand on observations 
about him which may come from prejudiced 
teachers, for example, from teachers with 
whom Johnny has been a great trial. 

There is little, doubt that in unorganized 
child study programs much of the data col- 
lected by the average teacher is prejudiced 
and that observations are available on a cer- 
tain child because he has been annoying and 
trying. Teachers tend to select cases for their 
observations and recordings that are noisy, 
aggressive, and exasperating. 

Teachers need not seriously worry about 
moving into a longitudinal study program be- 
cause of the disadvantages cited. Studies are 
available that show great improvement on 
the part of teachers in eliminating prejudices 
and in becoming more objective in their ob- 
servations. This worry can be eliminated by 
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carrying on an in-service program during the 
period of study. Any teacher who wishes to 
direct efforts toward such a program is quite 
aware that personal deficiencies in this kind 
of work can be eliminated. The clinics al- 
ready mentioned, and the discussion therein 
in which constant pressure is maintained to 
get at evidence supporting generalizations 
does much toward weakening the arguments 
against cumulative records. 

teachers live with children 

for longer periods of time 

A recent innovation which perhaps has re- 
sulted from the child-study movement in edu- 
cation is one of great importance although 
not yet adopted to any great extent. It is the 
idea that a teacher should remain with a 
given group of children for a longer period 
of time than the traditional one year. 

The problem of adjustment between 
teacher and learner in the conventional school 
is one that is not only difficult but also ineffi- 
cient. The teacher has the job of learning to 
know each individual and likewise has the re- 
sponsibility for learning to know the group. 
In a sense a grade, home room, or group is a 
family, and as a family finds itself needing to 
adopt a new parent each year. Such a task 
is one which involves all kinds of delicate 
relationships between the children themselves 
and their new teacher. 

On the other hand, it is just as difficult 
for the teacher to adjust to new groups each 
year. Perhaps no one but the teacher who has 
done this year after year realizes the tremen- 
dous differences between those groups of 
forty that come and go so regularly. The 
weakness in the idea suggested is found in the 
individual differences among the teachers. 
Children would protest and parents would ac- 
tually rebel if their children had to have “Miss 
Smith” for one or two more years. This is a 
weakness without a doubt. It is, however, a 
weakness in teacher recruitment and selection, 
in teacher education and a weakness in a 
policy which covers up inefficiency and makes 
it possible for children and parents to endure 
a teacher for one year but not for more. 

The teacher-pupil relationship is the only 
professional relationship which operates in 
this manner. People do not change doctors 
each year, nor do they change their ministers, 
husbands or wives, quite so often. 

There need be only negligible space used 
for advancing the idea of efficiency in the 
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plan. If a child-study program requires a 
sacrifice of time, if it requires endless hours 


to study and to understand children, and if © 


observations recorded over such a short 
period of time are inaccurate, perhaps prej- 
udiced, and. superficial, why should the pres- 
sent scheme of yearly making and breaking 
alliances be perpetuated? 

Needless to say, those schools who have 
experimented with the idea discover that not 
only are the child-study techniques improved 
but so is the instructional program. The child 
for example who didn’t read in the first 
grade, does begin in the second grade. His 
teacher knowing his difficulty can provide 
the right procedures with delicacy and 
needed caution to make the most of the 
changing situation. Where instruction and 
child study both improve, each is making its 
proper contribution. 

flexible promotion scheme is indicated 

Another administrative device which facili- 
tates child study and likewise contributes to 
instructional improvement in the way of bet- 
ter adjustment of children is the provision 
of an elastic promotion scheme. 

The present scheme has two weaknesses. 
First, it provides promotion at a time which 
may be entirely unrelated to desired maturi- 
ties of the children concerned. This point is 
clearly brought out in examining any group 
of children promoted to the junior high 
school. The differences between individuals 
in such a group is tremendous. The same is 
true of other groups, particularly those pro- 
moted to the first grade from the kindergar- 
ten. 

Children can easily be placed in more ad- 
vanced groups whenever maturities with ac- 
companying learning and growth patterns 
indicate that it should be done if they stay 
with the same teachers for a longer period of 
time. In the situation where one teacher re- 
mains with a group for several years the idea 
of promotion is de-emphasized and adjust- 
ments and rearrangements in learning groups 
can be made easily and without the formality 
required by semester and yearly promotion 
plans. 

In addition, the present plan entrenches 
ever more firmly, the roo per cent passing 
program of most public schools. Schools 
realize the importance of keeping groups to- 
gether that are socially homogeneous. As a 
result this advantage as currently practiced at 
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set times is accompanied by so many disad- 
vantages and so much criticism that there is 
danger that the school will regress to aca- 
demic homogeneity in order to overcome 
current criticism. Again there is abundant 
evidence of the fact that until schools have 
the facilities for matching needs with ad- 
ministrational procedures no child-study pro- 
gram can be truly efficient. 


Improving Our Understanding of Children 

It goes without saying that implementation 
of child-study data would be greatly in- 
creased in relation to teacher’s understanding 
of children. Mere knowledge of how to col- 
lect data is not enough. Teachers must know 
something about the environmental and de- 
velopmental problems of children in order to 
truly make child-study activity efficient and 
helpful to the children themselves. What is 
the meaning of “understanding”? What can 
the understanding teacher do with child- 
study data that the non-understanding teacher 
does not do? 

see behavior as a product 

Understanding of children on the part of 
teachers implies that they look at behavior 
objectively, and because they are objective, 
they see behavior as a product of the child 
and his environment. Behavior is not some- 
thing put on by the child to please or to 
annoy his teacher but is seen as something 
caused. Behavior is regarded as the cumula- 
tive product of the total environment of the 
child reacting to his potentialities, attitudes, 
and emotions. As stated by Prescott: 1 


. . . This view of human behavior holds 
that a child’s actions can be understood if 
his relevant past experiences are known, if 
his present situation is analyzed in terms of 
what it means to him, and if his desires and 
hopes for the future are taken into con- 
sideration. It also implies that every child is 
educable, that unacceptable behavior can 
be changed and that desirable and effective 
action can be evoked. This, we think, can 
be accomplished by arranging conditions 
and situations that are appropriate to the 
child’s developmental level, capacities, and 
needs, by maintaining relationships with 
him that are supporting and reassuring, and 
by providing him with experiences that help 
1 Prescott, Daniel, and Associates, “Helping Teachers 


Understand _ Children”, Understanding the Child, No. 3, 
Vol. XIV, June, 1945, p. 67. 
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him to understand the world and people 
around him, and that indicate effective 
ways of acting which he himself can per- 
fect. This point of view is in sharp contrast 
with the more common conception of child 
behavior as capricious and impulsive and 
therefore to be controlled by adults with- 
out references to its causes. We believe 
that teachers find in the idea that behavior 
is caused and understandable a more reason- 
able and effective hypothesis for their daily 
work with children. 
look at the individual objectively 
Teachers who have an understanding of 
children respect the rights of the individual 
child and see in each child potentialities for 
worthy achievement. The child who falls 
short, who fails to achieve or who gets into 
trouble is not looked down upon or is not 
categorized as bad, but is regarded as a child 
whose conduct is the product of himself and 
his environment, ot the product of himself 
alone. Such a situation does not imply that 
bad behavior is glossed over and excused. It 
is deplored and recognized as an unfavorable 
symptom, but the child is not regarded as 
totally to blame. Teachers who “understand” 
seek to discover qualifying conditions and 
relationships and attempt to extricate the 
child from their effects. 
recognize individual differences 
All teachers who understand children also 
recognize that each individual is different than 
any other individual. Individuals differ quan- 
titatively, and qualitatively. They differ in 
their general pattern of development and they 
likewise differ in the combinations of factors 
which influence their pattern of development. 
In the terms of child study, differences are 
reflected in body and physiological develop- 
ment, aptitudes, intelligence, achievement, at- 
titudes, and general environmental conditions. 
The child at birth is a well-organized, 
highly complex mechanism. He has not only 
the mechanics for response but he is also 
dynamic, reacting to internal and external 
conditions. Individuals differ at any and every 
stage of the development both in regard to 
aspects of growth and in terms of inner satis- 
factions. And further, individual development 
at any time is modifiable by experience and 
by the conditions under which growth takes 
place. 
Stated briefly, each child is a mechanism 
capable of response to environmental in- 
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fluences and capable of modifications by such 
reactions. The understanding teacher is one 
who appreciates the fact that differences are 
not necessarily signs of inferiority or super- 
iority but a natural product of the individual 
and his environment. The understanding 
teacher not only recognizes this point of view 
but also strives toward further understanding 
by constantly attempting to obtain new in- 
formation on children. 

know phases of development 

The understanding teacher has a knowledge 
of the phases of development through which 
a child passes and of the needs and the in- 
structional processes to be used during various 
periods of development. 

Understanding teachers, for example, are 
cognizant of the cycle concept of growth and 
its implications for instruction. The under- 
standing teacher is able to determine whether 
a child is beginning a phase of growth, 
whether he is on a rapid rise in his growth 
pattern, and whether or not he is reaching a 
plateau or slowing-down period. The under- 
standing teacher realizes that these three 
periods of growth within a given cycle call 
for varied instructional organization and 
methods for implementing learning. 

Understanding teachers likewise recognize 
the interrelationships between different kinds 
of growth and learning. Such a recognition 
involves both an attitude and an alertness to 
any kind of change within the individual as 
a cue to anticipated change in the total growth 
pattern of the child. 

The understanding teacher, likewise, has 
discarded concepts of mastery for concepts 
in which individual potential maxima are the 
goals of instruction rather than a parroted or 
rote learning temporarily raised to a mythical 
mastery level. From this point of view the 
understanding teacher looks for rises and 
leveling-off periods in all kinds of growth 
related to a given cycle of development. Ac- 
quisition of skills is anticipated in terms of 
multiple learning rather than in terms of 
simple to complex mastery. And further, the 
understanding teacher realizes the relation- 
ship between healthy organismic development 
and the potentialities for learning. 

recognize the responsibility of the teacher 

Another characteristic of an understanding 
teacher is his recognition of the responsibility 
of the mature in guiding the learning and 
development of children. The apparent con- 
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flict between domination and freedom, as an 


either-or condition, is resolved if teaching is | 


seen as a means for facilitating growth and 
the function of justified domination as part 
of such techniques of facilitation. Domina- 
tion which furthers growth is good, domina- 
tion which hinders is bad. The same criterion 
may be used to determine the value of free- 
dom. The exercise of freedom by the in- 
dividual is good if it contributes to growth. 
It is bad if it hinders or is an obstacle to 
growth. 

As used by the teacher who does not 
understand children, domination or control 
or other adult means for influencing behavior 
are wrong, not because of their influence on 
the behavior of the child, but because it is 
no part of their purpose to use such control 
in order to facilitate growth or freedom. No 
one will deny that for the most part, teacher 
or parent domination is used by adults to 
restrain children from becoming mature. Few 
teachers try to hasten the attainment of free- 
dom on the part of their pupils, and few 
parents try to hasten the attainment of ma- 
turity in their children. Resentment and 
repression, and the wrong therein, is not di- 
rected or found in domination itself, but in 
the repression of desire for self-expression and 
self-realization. 

It is increasingly evident, on the part of 
understanding teachers and others who deal 
with children, that when freedom is given, 
full account must be taken of the total sit- 
uation and not merely of one aspect of it. 
Teachers frequently, without understanding 
the full responsibility of the mature, give 
children freedom to plan and to create in 
situations which demand mastery of tech- 
niques far beyond the experience of the chil- 
dren concerned. How to learn to acquire the 
kind of adult control that will further and 
not hinder maturation of the immature is 
recognized as a basic responsibility of the 
understanding teacher. 


Making Better Recommendations 


The purpose of child-study techniques is 
to provide the data for recommendations 
which, when carried out, will bring the child 
into a more satisfying relationship with his 
total environment. Case-study data without 
recommendations are either incomplete or 
inadequate. This does not imply that every 
time a teacher writes something down about 
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a child that a recommendation should be 
made regarding a major shift in his environ- 
mental relationship. Actually this is one of 
the things that child study is attempting to 
block. Many teachers make a single observa- 
tion and are then ready with a number of 
cures, Recommendations should be forth- 
coming when a specific objective of study 
has been accomplished, or at the end of a 
special comprehensive analysis. 

organize data 

The first step, or what might be called the 
preliminary activity in drawing up recom- 
mendations, is the organization and study of 
the collected material. There is a danger that 
the collection of detailed case data may lead 
the observer away from a unified picture of 
the child. A final study and organization of 
data is essential to free the observer from 
the danger of becoming lost in a maze of 
detail. 

The observer should attempt to organize his 
information so that the child can be clearly 
seen as a unified personality in a definite 
although perhaps complex relation with his 
environment. 

Recommendations should take into con- 
sideration that the child as a growing or- 
ganism has shifting needs, interests, and social 
and emotional problems. Many changes will 
occur in his life pattern, perhaps, in the next 
few months. In this length of time he will 
become older, more mature, and possibly even 
more capable. Recommendations must take 
the prospective future into consideration. The 
purpose of recommendations is to provide 
a guide for matching environmental changes 
with anticipated organismic changes, and to 
provide them at a time so that they will be 
most beneficial to him. The main problem in 
arriving at recommendations is the problem 
of timing, of tying in suggested changes with 
the changing needs of the individual. 

recognize development as a factor 

The current development of the child is 
decidedly a factor affecting the practicality 
of recommendations. To provide cues for in- 
terpretation, development can be described as 
going through certain phases. These may be 
described as follows: 


Plateau period or period of slow growth. 
Where reading and other academic and intel- 
lectual processes are stressed, the average or 
lower than average child is apt to be considered 
as a failing pupil. The child at this period of 
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development should be given broad back- 
ground activities rather than emphasis on skill, 
drill, and other specific academic goals. This 
is the time for exploration and trips, for 
dramatization, for socializing, language devel- 
opment, and the like. Children at this level of 
development should have no formal work in 
numbers or spelling. If the school requires such 
a program, frustration, and feeling of inade- 
_— will be almost inevitable. 

eriod of rapid learning. A child at this time 
can learn at maximum levels. Performance at 
maximum potentiality will not be determined 
by status standing obtained by profile analysis 
but by ascertaining whether rapid growth is 
taking place. Children who are on this level 
and not performing up to full potentiality have 
been mishandled earlier and are now lost, cov- 
ering up by cheating, or simply drifting. Such 
children provide a case source for intelligent 
remedial teaching. 
Warning should be given the observer regard- 
ing children in this phase. Recommendations 
for these children should take into considera- 
tion the fact that some of them are soon mov- 
ing into a slowing down period, a time at which 
learning curves will level off, old interests may 
be dropped, with perhaps a growing indiffer- 
ence to things in which they previously were 
greatly interested. This implication of the 
warning is that children who need remedial 
work may soon arrive at a stage at which many 
of their efforts are unresponsive and inefficient, 
and if pressure is included, constitute bad 
mental hygiene. In a follow-up program of re- 
mediation such cases must be watched care- 
fully. Where results are unsatisfactory, remedia- 
tion should be postponed until another period 
of growth is reached such as may be found in 
the last phase. 
Period of development in which growth levels 
off, new interests begin to stir, and the child 
becomes quite unreliable in performance. 
Recommendations for remedial work at this 
time are usually inconsiderate and should be 
dropped if results are not immediately satisfy- 
ing. This again is a period of readiness and for 
instructional implications is similar to phase 
one. 
Period of development in which adolescence 
is not only budding, but particularly in the 
case of girls, is very obvious. This is the time 
when learning and social activities broaden and 
emotional and social inadequacies and prob- 
lems become intensified. 


see the importance of 

interrelationships of growth 

Another point to be taken into considera- 
tion in making recommendations is the ques- 
tion as to the organismic unity of the child. 
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Some children who are very precocious may 
have an intellectual performance pattern 
which entirely outstrips their social and 
physiological development. 

As an illustration, some children are rapid 
in their intellectual development, somewhat 
slower in their social and considerably back- 
ward in physiological development. Other 
children may show a close paralleling of de- 
velopment. In this case, beginning points, 
phases of rapid growth, and plateau periods 
all parallel each other. These children cer- 
tainly will provide no problem in regard to 
placement, whereas children in the previous 
instance will demand continuous regrouping 
in order to place them properly. Adequate 
remediation for these may be found only by 
placement in homogeneously physiological 
groupings with most learning activities on 
an individual basis. 

note stability level of the child 

A third point to be taken into considera- 
tion in shaping recommendations is knowl- 
edge of the stability level of the child. Some 
children are very stable, showing a per- 
formance pattern or growth pattern which. 
when graphed, results in smooth upward 
trends with but little deviation from the 
ensuing smooth curve of development. Other 
children show growth but with deviations 
up and down from the pattern of develop- 
ment. No one knows whether one is better 
than the other. The child should be con- 
sidered in terms of his own ranges of per- 
formance. If no factors can be discovered 
which cause this kind of variability, it is 
quite likely that such performance is normal 
for this child. 


Utilizing These Recommendations 


The purpose of child study data is to pro- 
vide source material from which ideas con- 
cerning a program of improvement can be 
developed. Such ideas are necessarily needed 
from the standpoint of the individual and 
from the standpoint of the group. 

individual remediation is important 

The data of each child observed must be 
studied to determine how the situation may 
be improved, in respect to his individual 
needs. Such recommendations will involve 
both, (1) doing something toward changing 
the behavior of the child, and (2) doing 
something with the environmental situation 
surrounding the child. Examples of the first, 
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for example, are, “giving the child more re- 


sponsibility”, “assigning him to the safety — 


atrol”, “requiring a remedial class in read- 
ing”, etc. These are the kinds of things that 
are generally recommended and the type of 
prescriptions with which child development 
people are most familiar. 

The second type of treatment is that in 
which the environment surrounding the child 
is changed without directly attempting to 
change the child. Such a change might be 
“providing a more understanding teacher”, 
“modifying the typical promotion plan”, or 
“transferring pressure from the child toward 
reforming an antiquated curriculum.” 

group remediation is also necessary 

Knowledge of group treatment both in- 
direct and direct is not as well developed as is 
individual remediation. The importance of 


group psychology is just beginning to be 
understood. Cliques, group loyalties and con- 
flicts have previously been considered either 
as supporting or attacking without an analysis 
of their inner workings, their resources for 
providing security, for determining codes, 
standards, and patterns of behavior. It may 
frequently be discovered that over-all group 
treatment will produce not only changed 
group behavior but also, necessarily, changed 
individual behavior. 

It cannot be over-emphasized that the in- 
structional objectives of the school should be 
carefully compared with the data of child 
study. Objectives may provide the starting- 
point for an evaluation of instructional ef- 
forts. Child-study data provides a technique 
for a continuous evaluation of these ob- 
jectives. 


MEMBERS WILL BE INTERESTED in checking the title-page for the names 
of the new officers of the Board of Directors. You will recall that during the past 
few months, new state groups have affiliated with the National Organization and 
have elected members to the Board. Five new Members-at-large have been elected. 
Gradually the list has been revised to include these new people. Now, we are also 
including the new Executive Committee which took over its duties in March. 
The new officers of the Executive Committee are: President, Bess Goodykoontz, 
Assistant Commissioner, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C.; Second 
Vice-President, Paul Misner, Superintendent of Schools, Glencoe, Illinois; and new 
member of the Executive Committee, Mary A. Haddow, Director of Elementary 


Curriculum, Youngstown, Ohio. 


Continuing members are: Gordon N. Mackenzie, Director, Institute for School 
Experimentation, Teachers College, New York; James S. Hosic, 1521 Highland 
Road, Winter Park, Florida; Edgar M. Draper, Professor of Education, University 


of Washington, Seattle; and R. Lee Thomas, Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
State Department of Education, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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Play Along With Growth 


@ Adult sympathy with child-growth phases is vital 


AT EVERY LEVEL of maturity children 
show many forms of behavior which they 
will change or abandon in their own good 
time. If adults knew enough and were patient 
enough to take account of this fact, the busi- 
ness of being a child or of being a parent or 
teacher would be much more comfortable. 
Such is the thesis of the principle of de- 
velopmental revision of habits. This principle 
takes account of the fact that, in the course 
of development, forms of behavior that are 
useful at one level of maturity are, at a 
later stage, modified or replaced by other 
forms of behavior that are more useful or 
appropriate. 


Some Habits Are Temporary 

Among forms of behavior that will be 
modified or discarded as a child grows older 
there are some which adults do recognize 
and accept as temporary. We allow a child 
at first to take his food by sucking. We 
know that later he will be able to bite and 
chew. The fact that he sucks for many 
months does not mean that the child will 
become addicted to this way of behaving. 
Similarly, we take it for granted that a child 
will creep before he walks. The fact that he 
practices his creeping a good deal will not 
bar him from walking at a later time. These 
are rather obvious examples, yet they have 
profound implications. As an integral feature 
of his development and only incidentally, if 


The growth of a child is conditioned by the 
influences of his environment, his parents, and 
his teachers. Some habits acquired during var- 
ious stages of his development often cause 
needless anxiety to those who try to help him. 
However, these patterns of behavior are con- 
stantly changing until the child reaches his 
majority. It is up to the adults to recognize 
these phases and try to aid the child when he 
is ready for help rather than to change him as 
a person. This article, by Arthur T. Jersild, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, N. Y., 
deals with two principles of child develop- 
ment which have practical implications for edu- 
cation. 
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ARTHUR T. JERSILD 


at all, as a result of teaching, the child him- 
self has revised his way of doing things. He 
demonstrates a truth which has not ade- 
quately been taken into account in psychol- 
ogies of learning, namely, that repetition of 
behavior which is appropriate, or is the best 
a child can do, at a given level of maturity 
does not necessarily entrench a habit that will 
be carried over to a later level of maturity. 

Many other forms of behavior are similarly 
discarded or changed. If adults could only 
recognize such behavior for what it is—a 
temporary expedient, serving a particular 
phase of the child’s growth—they would save 
themselves and the children a good deal of 
time and annoyance. Adults are constantly 
tempted to try to hurry the process of de- 
velopment, notably while children are young. 
Indeed, there even are adults who try to 
hasten the departure of behavior so honor- 
able as sucking and creeping. But the urge 
to hurry things is perhaps even more notice- 
able in connection with certain other forms 
of behavior. Let us look at a few of these. 


The “Destructive” Phase 


Somewhere approximately between the age 
of eighteen months and three years children 
go through what might be called the Bull in 
the China Shop phase of development. In 
the process of exploring and manipulating 
their environment they lay hands on every- 
thing within reach and scatter it about. 
Drawers are looted, the contents of shelves, 
racks and cabinets are thrown upon the floor, 
ash-trays are emptied on the rug, all bric-a- 
brac within reach is subject to violence. 
These are times that try a parent’s soul. Yet, 
this phase will pass. At the age of three or 
three-and-a-half a few admonitions and re- 
minders may have more effect in inhibiting 
this kind of behavior than did frequent and 
drastic punishment at an earlier age. It is 
better during this phase to do more to change 
the environment by arranging things for the 
protection of the child and of property than 
to try to change the nature of the child by 
harsh forms of discipline. Many other similar 
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examples could be mentioned at the late 
infancy and early preschool level, including 
the behavior that precedes the child’s acquisi- 
tion of the skill in handling table utensils 
and feeding himself. 


New Habits Replace Old 

Much that is analogous to this happens 
during elementary school and adolescent 
years. There is a time, for example, when a 
large proportion of children seem to be hope- 
lessly addicted to certain types of radio pro- 
grams which many adults regard as being 
trashy and completely lacking in good taste. 
Yet within a few years the child who was 
so fond of these programs forsakes them. At 
the age of twelve or thirteen he may be even 
more bitter as a critic of a program he adored 
at the age of eight than were his own parents. 

Spelling offers a good example of behavior 
that is revised. At about the fourth-grade 
level children are able to use a great many 
words in writing even though their spelling 
is incorrect. In writing the names of radio 
programs he listens to, a fourth-grader may 
misspell twelve or more names. Yet in the 
sixth grade this same child is likely to spell 
many of these same names correctly even 
though they have not been singled out for 
attention in school and even though no one 
has directly tried to teach him. The child 
learns a great deal of correct spelling inci- 
dentally. That is one consideration. A second 
consideration is quite as important, namely, 
the act of exercising the misspelling of a 
word will not in itself perpetuate a tendency 
to misspell. 

So far as spelling is concerned both of 
these considerations may be correct but still 
leave some uncertainty as to just what the 
teacher should do. While children, through 
their own discovery, are able to revise their 
earlier misspelling, we know also that there 
are individual children who move into high- 
school, college, and post-graduate work with 
serious spelling disabilities. In other words, 
the process of incidental learning (plus in- 
struction) has not been enough to produce 
correct spelling (at least in these people). 
It seems reasonable to assume that if we had 
complete knowledge as to how to proceed 
we would not only put more faith in the 
child’s ability to learn for himself but we 
would also, somewhere along the line, direct 
attention specifically to spelling, including 
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rules and generalizations with respect to 
familiar words that might help the child to 


‘make a good guess about the correct spelling 


of unfamiliar words. We need more sys- 
tematic evidence than now is available con- 
cerning when such teaching would be most 
timely. 

Many boys during the elementary school 
years and at the beginning of the adolescent 
years are rather nonchalant about their 
grooming and physical appearance. But many 
such boys who were quite unkempt at twelve 
may at sixteen become veritable dandies. 
Incentives that come into play in the young- 
ster’s own life with the development of an 
interest in the opposite sex produces a con- 
cern about grooming. Hair that was en- 
couraged in unruly habits at an earlier age 
now is neatly combed with the help of water 
and slickum. Where earlier the complaint was 
that the boy groomed himself too little now 
the complaint may be that he grooms him- 
self too much. 

Similarly, at the eighth-, ninth-, or tenth- 
grade level there are many boys who shy 
away from social projects that bring them 
into the company of girls. This indifference 
similarly yields as development proceeds, and 
later such boys may seem, if anything, to 
have too much interest in girls. 

These are only a few examples of the 
principle. It is not implied that changes such 
as those mentioned above take place in a 
vacuum. Learning is involved, and conditions 
for learning must be supplied. The argument 
is not against education as such. The point, 
rather, is that in providing opportunities for 
learning that are designed to help a child 
replace a less mature with a more mature 
form of behavior we should make sure that 
these opportunities are as timely and strategic 
as possible. 


Present Activities Are Investments 
for the Future 


At all maturity levels the developments 
that are taking place not only serve the 
present but also are an investment for the 
future. This second principle we may call 
the principle of anticipation. It rests on the 
fact that development constantly involves 
preparation for the future. 

An educational program cognizant of prin- 
ciples of human growth and development 
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should similarly have an eye to future needs 
and future use. A program that is built only 
upon the present does not do justice to a 
child’s potentialities. Indeed, an educational 
program that takes account only of what 
seems currently to interest the child may be 
partially out-of-date. Children’s interests are 
a product of past learning and growth and 
present opportunity. What now interests the 
child may represent the last lines of a chapter 
of development that is closing rather than 
the first lines of a chapter that is beginning. 


Present and Future Needs 
Are Interrelated 

Accordingly, when we make choices in the 
educational program, they should be made 
not only in the light of present use and 
present need but also in the light of develop- 
ments that lie ahead. This does not mean, of 
course, that future use should be the only 
criterion. At any particular maturity level 
there is a great range of choices of activities 
that not only can be enjoyable and useful 
at the moment but also represent a good 
investment for the future. This is true not 
only of the ordinary academic skills such as 
reading, writing, and number work—skills 
which incidentally can be very fascinating to 
a child if they are introduced when he is 
ready for them and is able to fit them into 
his own way of living and learning. It holds 
true also of a vast range of skills that the 
school has tended to neglect, such as skills 
involved in music, other arts, crafts, and 
mechanical activities. 

Another way of stating the principle of 
anticipation is that everything in a child’s 
behavior at a given time has its roots in the 
past. A child brings to each new chapter in 
his school career a tremendous accumulation 
of learning from the past. This fact is 
obvious and yet sometimes it is not properly 
appreciated. When, for example, we find 
twenty, thirty, or forty first-grade children 
sitting quietly, or at least rather quietly, at 
their desks, conforming with what the teacher 
and the school expect, we are observing what 
really is a remarkable phenomenon. The fact 
that these children are now quiet instead of 
noisy, are careful of school property, and 
follow the instructions of the teacher is an 
outcome in part of countless lessons in con- 
formity that children have been learning 
from the time they were born. 
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Work-Experience Begins in Infancy 

A great deal of education that has future 
value to the child takes place inevitably 
whether or not it is planned. However, in 
planning the educational program from early 
age levels onward it would pay to give more 
attention to this principle. To use an example: 
during recent years there has been a good 
deal of discussion and agitation around the 
subject of work-experience. This topic has 
been considered largely as something pertain- 
ing to the secondary-school level, yet many 
of the habits, skills, attitudes and adjustments 
that “work-experience” is designed to pro- 
mote are in process of being established from 
an early age. The behavior involved in eco- 
nomic competence and the ability to take 
responsibility as a self-supporting citizen as 
an adult begins to take shape when a child 
is a little infant. 

From an early age the child begins to learn 
the value of tangible things, to care for his 
possessions. If given a chance, he begins at 
the preschool level to understand the value 
of money and some of the processes involved 
in the exchange of money for goods, Ex- 
periences of the sort that will enable him 
gradually to acquire what we call a sense of 
responsibility, ability to think for himself, to 
make good practical decisions, to perceive 
what it means to carry his share of the load, 
befall him from an early age. In other words, 
outcomes that are sought through work ex- 
perience, to use only this example, are in 
process of achievement from earliest child- 
hood years. Plans for this particular aspect 
of education should embrace educational 
provisions at all age levels. 

In the conventional educational program 
of the past much attention was given to 
training for future use. Children were taught, 
for example, to figure compound interest 
long before they had any money to hire out. 
This practice has been criticized, and justly 
at times, But it was not the principle that 
was wrong—the choice and timing were 
wrong. There are a great many things that 
children could learn and enjoy as children 
and also use with profit as adults. Many chil- 
dren fail, for example, to learn to swim. 
Many never really learn to use or enjoy their 
voices. A great many who might enjoy play- 
ing a musical instrument never are encouraged 
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Youngsters Learn Social Skills 


THE RELATIONSHIPS between persons 
who play, work or live together in a group 
will, after a short period of interaction, be- 
come patterned. This is as true of children’s 
groups, beyond a certain minimum age, as it 
is of adult groups. If we look behind this 
pattern in children’s groups for the causes 
of any ong pattern we find that the 
known factors can be classified into three 
major areas, First, developmental processes 
themselves will influence the nature of the 
interrelationships. Any group of six-year-olds 
will show certain characteristic patterns that 
are different from those of nine-year-olds and 
the latter patterns in turn will differ from 
those of the typical  fifteen-year-olds. 
Second, the expectancies and pressures of the 
surrounding social world, and to some extent 
the physical world, will shape the pattern of 
the group. Finally, each individual in the 
group, each with his own unique set of needs, 
desires, aspirations, and ways of satisfying 
these will influence the group dynamics. 
These three areas of causation will be briefly 
considered here. 


Developmental Processes Shape Patterns 
of Relationship 

It is often useful to regard development in 
terms of stages if we remember at the same 
time that development is a continuous process. 
When children enter kindergarten or first 
grade, the majority are in the later years of 
one phase of social development. One charac- 
teristic of children at this level is that they 


The bewildering phases of child growth as they 
affect group living are gaining in understand- 
ing by adults. Caroline Tryon, School of Edu- 
cation, University of Chicago, traces some of 
these patterns from the stage of the moppet 
in preschool who finds satisfaction in isolated 
play, through the “battle of the sexes” era 
usually found in the elementary level, on to the 
adolescent area where cooperative enterprise 
is generally the rule. Mrs. Tryon suggests that 
new social skills be learned at each level if chil- 
dren are to emerge into confident and intelli- 
gent members of an adult society. 
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@ Development is a continuous process 


CAROLINE TRYON 


rarely carry on a group project for any 
period of time without the assistance of an 
older person. While certain children will 
often be observed playing or working near 
particular children, a great part of their inter- 
action will not be truly collaborative. Much 
of this play or work will still be “parallel.” 
Two or three or four children will be en- 
gaged in the same activity such as wheeling 
doll buggies or driving apple-box trucks. 
Each, however, is living an independent fan- 
tasy that is not dependent on what one or 
another of the others does. 

Typical of this period is an observation 
made by the writer. Two first-grade boys 
piled chairs and blankets on a davenport 
and announced they had an airplane. One 
crawled into this structure at one end and 
became the pilot, making sounds like a motor 
and movements to turn an imaginary steer- 
ing wheel. The other boy crawled in the 
other end, hung over the back of the daven- 
port and made sounds like a machine gun 
with appropriate movements, announcing he 
was a bombardier. For approximately four 
minutes this ship sailed through imaginary 
space. Then the bombardier looked up, saw 
the underside of the superstructure of 
blankets and chairs and said, “This is my 
house” and hurried off to get some house- 
keeping equipment. The front half of the ship 
sailed on; the pilot, continuing the respon- 
sibility of being the engine, added those 
of bombardier quite undisturbed by the loss 
of his crew. In this episode we see the be- 
ginning of real collaboration in the building 
of the plane and in the brief period of co- 
operation as a crew. But we also see the strong 
persistence of the independent fantasy play 
through which children explore the adult 
world and clarify their relationships to it. 
Perhaps where we err most frequently in 
our dealings with children in groups at the 
first-grade level is in insisting on group and 
sub-group behavior that is still beyond their 
readiness. 


Adults Condition Young Children’s Values 
The teacher in the kindergarten, first and 
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second grade is an enormously important per- 
son in shaping the kinds of social experiences 
a child will have with his peers in later life. 
In a sense the teacher’s relationship with the 
children could be thought of as a bridge over 
which the children pass to the next stage of 
social interaction. For most children in these 
earliest school years it is more important to 
have the friendship, attention and good-will 
of the teacher than that of the children or 
of a particular child. They have come out 
of a family group where their strongest at- 
tachments, their affection and admiration is 
centered in the parents. When they come to 
school, identification with the teacher as a 
substitute for the parents will be the typical 
pattern. Her set of standards and values will 
become theirs. The children she regards with 
approval, they will regard similarly. Behaviors 
she disapproves, they will tend to disapprove. 
The teacher brings to the classroom her own 
standards, her system of values and purposes, 
or interprets those of the school, with regard 
to achievement and “discipline.” In the early 
primary years the children evaluate each 
other as good and bad with regard to these 
standards. 

The teacher also brings her own life story 
which will make the emotional acceptance of 
some children’s behavior difficult and that of 
others easy. She may find herself irritated or 
offended at the habits, cleanliness and lan- 
guage of children of the deprived lower 
social-economic groups. She may find herself 
unconsciously approving and rewarding with 
friendship and privileges those children who 
come from homes with standards and mores 
similar to her own. Further, the unique ad- 
justments each individual has had to make 
may creep into the teacher’s relationships 
with individual children. 

One teacher discussing these problems told 
the story of her life briefly. She had lost 
both parents early in high school. Getting 
an education in order to be a teacher became 
a consuming goal. She worked to earn her 
living, and studied to achieve scholarships 
during high school, teachers college and 
later university years. In analyzing her rela- 
tionships with children during her first years 
of teaching she reported a recognition of a 
strong tendency to reward the children who 
were striving for top rank in the academic 
areas, often at great cost to their more fully 
rounded development. These insights brought 
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changes in her relationships with children 
and a greater satisfaction in professional serv- 
ice. Another teacher reported a prolonged 
period of tomboyishness during childhood 
and adolescence in a family group that con- 
sisted of a younger sister who was ve 
feminine like the mother, and a father who 
wanted a boy and whom she strove to please. 
She felt she had never had her share of the 
mother’s affection. As she became aware of 
this patterning in her own emotional life she 
saw that she had accepted more freely and 
approved more readily the rowdy little boys 
and the tomboyish girls. 

These relationships between teacher and 
children are important at most levels of social 
development, but they are infinitely more im- 
portant at the early primary level. Children 
at this time become marked for certain kinds 
of roles in their peer group which can, and 
often do, persist a lifetime. In other words, at 
kindergarten and first-grade levels there is al- 
ready some structure in the relationship pat- 
tern among the children. There are children 
who are chosen frequently as friends or com- 
panions, others who are chosen for class- 
room or play responsibilities, others are 
named because they clown or stimulate fun, 
others who are almost completely ignored, 
and others who are actively rejected. These 
roles are, however, more labile, more subject 
to change, than they will ever be again, and 
the wise teacher can influence those changes 
as she recognizes the need. 


Group Action Emerges 

Our current evidence points to the second 
grade as a year of transition in most children’s 
groups. Probably most important in this 
transition is the development by the children 
of a code of values or standards that differs 
in varying degrees from those of teachers 
and parents. The little boy who said to his 
mother when he was called from outdoor play 
at the bedtime hour, “Just say ‘it is time to 
come in.’ Don’t say ‘it’s time to come in and 
take your bath’” had recognized a new social 
order in his world. His play group was mov- 
ing adults and their standards over to the 
periphery of their social organization. 

The writer has discussed with a few first- 
grade teachers their first experience of mov- 
ing on to second grade for a second year 
with the same group. These teachers reported 
a common experience of bafflement, of frus- 
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tration, of hurt feelings as some once well- 
behaved, friendly children began to exclude 
the teacher, sometimes to disregard her wishes 
or regulations, sometimes to evidence satis- 
faction at her public reproval of them. It 
was with considerable relief that these teach- 
ers came to regard these changes as symptoms 
of important growth in the children rather 
than as signs of their own professional failure 
and sought ways of assisting children to make 
the transition. 


It is at this time in development that we 
see a certain portion of a classroom group 
busily engaged in learning certain skills such 
as jumping rope, hop-scotch, playing marbles, 
the rules of various games of tag. They also 
begin to improvise games, making up their 
own rules and seeing to it that the group 
members abide by them. One little girl re- 
marked with a sigh as she studied with 
mixed satisfaction and regret her set of trad- 
ing cards, “I wish I could take these to school 
today, but it just isn’t the season for trading 
cards”. There is less and less of the in- 
dividual fantasy play. Toward the end of 
second grade genuine group action, a true 
society, has emerged in which the rules are 
created or assimilated by the group, in which 
common goals and purposes are recognized, 
in which collaborative group activity can 
persist over a long period of time. 


Each Sex Has Its Own Code 


One of the changes that takes place at 
this time is the more clearly divergent pat- 
terns of behavior in boy and girl groups. In 
the area of games and skills certain ones are 
taken over by boys, such as wrestling, stand- 
ard ball games, marbles; others become the 
province of the girls, such as rope-skipping, 
hop-scotch; others are shared. As children 
progress through the next few years of late 
childhood there is an increased tendency to 
regard with disapproval the invasion of the 
other sex’s territory in this matter of skilled 
games. If we seek for other differences be- 
tween the sexes, we find that the two groups 
are operating more definitely on different 
value systems. The boys admire physical 
prowess, willingness to fight, some resistance 
to adult demands and pressures. On the other 
hand, girls approve behaviors that are more 
typically thought of as feminine such as good 
grooming and beauty, gracious good manners 
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and amiability. As children try to learn these 
new codes and to abide by them their efforts 


‘quill manifest themselves in social behaviors 


and attitudes that reflect the codes. The fact 
that the girls’ value system in the peer group 
more nearly coincides with that of the ma- 
jority of women teachers will tend to bring 
girls into disfavor less frequently than boys. 


Adolescents Need New Skills 


During the pubescent cycle new codes and 
roles evolve which demand the mastery of 
new skills and behaviors if boys and girls are 
to maintain satisfactory status in their peer 
group. These all center around two major 
developmental tasks which face the pubescent 
boy and girl. One of these is the reestablish- 
ing of heterosexual social relations, and the 
other is the achieving of emotional inde- 
pendence of adults. New skills are demanded 
on many fronts: new games and dance skills 
that can be shared by both sexes, new skills 
in grooming, and in common social practices 
such as conversing. At the same time boys and 
girls are less ready for the help that adults 
can give since they are struggling to free 
themselves of emotional dependence on 
adults. 

As children emerge into the less emotionally 
charged atmosphere of late adolescence and 
young adulthood we see another change. 
Here we find them exploring the standards 
and values, the roles and skills of the adult 
world, selecting and trying to assimilate some 
pattern of these that will furnish a permanent 
philosophy of life, an appropriate vocation, 
and a desirable mate. 


Adult Expectancies and Pressures 
Play a Role 


The teacher creates to a large extent the 
social climate of the classroom. We have 
discussed some aspects of this above in con- 
nection with the early primary level. Almost 
any observer who has watched children in 
their classrooms and on the playground will 
report wide differences in the amount of 
tension evidenced by the classroom groups. 
After watching a highly autocratic teacher 
hold a first-grade group to absolute silence 
and apathetic efforts at industry for two 
hours, this observer followed the group to 
the playground. At the outside door half of 
the group slapped, kicked or pushed the other 
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half of the group. The other half cringed, 
dodged and ran away. A few stood up to a 
knock down drag out fight. This apparently 
went on day after day. Young children are 
most likely to take out these aggressions built 
up under too rigid or too coercive class- 
room environments on their own classmates. 


Older children, with their much more 
highly organized society, are more likely to 
find more organized channels through which 
to express their hostility. Sometimes they 
select a scapegoat. Sometimes a war with 
another gang will clear the air in one’s own 
gang. Sometimes destruction or defacing of 
property serves as an outlet. Sometimes 
devious methods of annoying adults suffice. 
The random expression of hostility most 
often found in the younger children is 
destructive to the morale of the group. The 
variety of expressions more often used by 
older children will preserve and may even 
raise morale. 

The teacher may herself be caught up in 
a pattern that coerces her to use methods 
and pressures with which she is not in sym- 
pathy. Parents may demand certain kinds of 
educational practice that must inevitably 
produce tension in the children. The philos- 
ophy of the school or school system may be 
one which would prevent evperiences in 
group living that are conducive to good 
patterns of interrelationship. Various ten- 
sions such as those which arise out of racial, 
ethnic, or religious differences in a neighbor- 
hood may be reflected in the interrelationship 
patterns of children in school. Speeded up 
time schedules, lack of space for play and 
activity are other factors producing tension. 
The extent of the array of external pressures 
on classroom groups is by no means fully 
explored. But the basic principle that many 
of these pressures beget tensions and that 
these tensions in turn find expression in hostile 
behavior is well established. 


Each Child Has His Own 
Motivational Patterns 


At the age of four, or five, or six each 
child comes to his first day of school with a 
personality well formed. He has had many 
vivid, important experiences that have shaped 
his feelings and emotions, have trained him to 
certain characteristic ways of meeting suc- 
cesses and failures. Each was also a unique 
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human being at birth with potentialities for 
certain ways of developing. Each child then 
is a dynamic factor in shaping the pattern 
of group interrelationships; and each child 
in turn is affected by the group dynamics. 

It is only as we study the life stories of 
these children that we see how each seeks to 
fulfill some of his aspirations and needs. Some 
children early seek and achieve a prominent 
place in the group out of feelings of insecurity 
or affectional deprivation; others find them- 
selves in prominent places because of their 
spontaneous good humor, enthusiasm and ca- 
pacity for warmth and friendliness. Others 
may come filled with hostility and resentment 
toward a world that has so far mistreated 
them. Each child then is a complex human 
being even at this early age. Our task as 
teachers is to understand each individual as 
well as we can so that the individual may 
contribute to the enrichment of the group 
and so that the group may contribute to his 
needs. 


PLAY ALONG WITH GROWTH 
(Continued from page 324) 


to learn. The same is true with respect to the 
many other skills that are useful for work 
or play in everyday life and that can be of 
great value for work or for recreation in 
adult years. Moreover, it appears in connec- 
tion with many of these skills that the 
chances become very small that a person who 
has not learned them as a youngster will 
learn them as an adult. 


Help When the Child Is Ready 


At first glance the principle of develop- 
mental revision of habits and the principle 
of anticipation may seem to be contradictory. 
Actually, they complement each other. It 
would require more research than yet has 
been done to show the full practical implica- 
tions—and _ limitations—of these principles. 
But enough is known to suggest that much 
of the time and effort spent in trying to 
produce changes that are out of season with 
the child’s growth might better be spent 
in helping him to acquire skills that not 
only are seasonable but also will have future 
value. 
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THE LISTENING POST 


Organizing for Better School Legislation—D. C. Shows the Way 


THE STRENGTH and effectiveness of 
any group depend upon the spirit of co- 
operation and determination shown by each 
member of the group, whether it is a small 
club of six individual persons or an organiza- 
tion worldwide in scope, as the United 
Nations Organization. This spirit can be 
realized only when each member of the 
group has an understanding of the problems 
facing his fellow members, a readiness to 
work with others in solving these problems, 
and a willingness to compromise when that 
is necessary. These essential factors give 
unified and dynamic power to an organiza- 
tion as it works toward its objectives. 

In Washington, D. C., such an organiza- 
tion is the Joint Legislative Council. This 
Council is composed of thirty-nine educa- 
tional organizations, representing twenty- 
three teacher and fifteen officer groups, and 
one secretarial group of the District of Co- 
lumbia Schools. Each of the educational or- 
ganizations has two delegates on the Council. 

The one objective of the Joint Legislative 
Council is the furtherance of legislation 
which advances the welfare of the Wash- 
ington Public Schools including improvement 
of the status of teachers and school officers. 
The Council acts in an advisory capacity, 
making legislative suggestions to the super- 
intendent of schools and the board of educa- 
tion. And in the history of the Council, all 
recommendations made by it have been con- 
sidered and many of these have been adopted 
by the school board and the superintendent. 

By affording delegates from all educational 
organizations an opportunity to discuss legis- 
lative matters which concern the schools 
and school people, the Joint Legislative Coun- 
cil has become a meeting place for coopera- 
tive thinking, planning and follow-up action. 
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In the school year, 1932-33, the federal gov- 
ernment passed the Economy Act, which 
prohibited a husband and wife from both 
being on federal payrolls. Inasmuch as D. C. 
teachers receive federal government pay 
checks, this act forced many married teachers 
whose husbands had federal positions to resign 
—a distinct loss to the school system. The 
Joint Legislative Council, with only ten edu- 
cational organizations as members at that time, 
was instrumental in the repeal of that law. 

With its seventy-eight delegates today, the 
Council scarcely resembles the small group 
which assembled in 1932-33. By 1940-41, the 
Council represented twenty-two organiza- 
tions. Within three years there were thirty- 
nine organizations. Thus, more than three 
thousand teachers, and over two hundred 
school officers have a voice in the Council 
through their delegates. 

As the Council increased in size and 
strength, it played a vital part in getting a 
$300 wartime bonus for teachers and officers. 
In 1944-45, the Council aided in the passage 
of permanent legislation which increased the 
salaries of all teachers and officers. Now, in 
the early months of 1946, the Joint Legisla- 
tive Council has in its program proposals for 
additional salary increases and adjustments 
for an improved retirement plan. 

By working together as a unified group, the 
Council has consolidated the strength of 
thirty-nine educational organizations. Thus, 
it is showing what can be done to improve 
public schools in the Nation’s Capital. It is a 
type of organization which can raise the 
status of public education in other cities 
throughout the United States. 

RAyYMoNnp I[sRAEL, 
Washington, D. C., for 
ASCD Legislative Committee 
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The Unfinished Task. General education in 
school and college was one of the significant 
developments which was interrupted by the 
war. Fortunately, what was lost in practice 
was gained in theory. Recent significant re- 
ports which have been widely discussed 
portend a renewal of experimentation with 
a core curriculum of common elements which 
contribute to the development of individual 
and group living in a democracy. Instead of 
embarking on new tasks, schools and colleges 
should turn their attention to the completion 
of projects in general education which had 
their roots in the common life of the people. 
The completion of this unfinished task will 
inevitably come to grips with the problems 
of the new age which lie ahead. 


Citizenship Education Study. A pamphlet 
describing the Citizenship Education Study 
has been issued by the Detroit Public Schools. 
The plan of the investigation includes two 
major procedures. First, a comprehensive 
program of citizenship education will be tried 
out in eight schools and the results will be 
evaluated. Second, the more promising specific 
practices will be developed more intensively 
and appraised. The general plans will be made 
by a central staff with the assistance of a 
local advisory committee, a national advisory 
committee, consultants, and the principals and 
teachers of the participating schools. Stanley 
E. Dimond, formerly supervisor of social 
studies is the director of the Study. 


Community Resources Service Center. A 
new program in the Washington State De- 
partment of Education is designed to help 
Washington teachers and others to initiate, 
develop, and evaluate their own programs of 
community study, participation and leader- 
ship. The material may be freely used by 
those concerned about such problems as these: 
the philosophy, foundations, and develop- 
ment of the community study and service 
movement here and abroad; ways of under- 
standing any community in terms of its his- 
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Front Lines in Education 


Henry Harap, Editor 


tory and structure, its people and problems, 
its institutions and needs; methods of relating 
education to community life through the use 
of documentary materials, audio-visual aids, 
resource visitors, interviews, field trips, sur- 
veys, extended field studies, camping, service 
projects and work experiences; and utilization 
of community resources in teaching and 
vitalizing all curricular fields. Among the 
services offered are the use of an extensive 
school-community library, a comprehensive 
card index to the periodical literature of the 
field, special loan kits, descriptions of suc- 
cessful programs, information _ bulletins, 
annotated bibliographies, and a field consulta- 
tion service. Edward G. Olsen is the State 
Director of School and Community Relations. 
—Helen Kammeyer, Editor. 


Recent Developments in New Jersey. Many 
meetings and workshops designed to develop 
more functional social studies programs are 
being held all over New Jersey. For this 
purpose the State Department of Education 
has just published a curriculum bulletin en- 
titled Building Citizenship in a Democracy 
through the Social Studies. A State committee 
is at work planning the broad outlines of a 
language arts program for the elementary 
and secondary schools of New Jersey. It 1s 
hoped that this project will lead the way to 
a policy of curriculum planning which will 
provide for continuous development of chil- 
dren from kindergarten through high school. 
Three music helping-teachers and one general 
helping-teacher for health education have 
been added to the staff of state appointed 
rural supervisors, bringing the total number 
of helping-teachers to fifty-six—Anne S. 
Hoppock, Assistant in Elementary Education. 


The Consumer Education Study. The Con- 
sumer Education Study of the National As- 
sociation of Secondary School Principals is 
this year bringing out some fifteen teaching- 
learning units in its: Consumer Education 
Series for high-school use. The Study has 
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also recently published a series of five special 
reports for teachers, respectively, of the 
social studies, home economics, mathematics, 
the sciences, and business education, showing 
how consumer education can best be fused 
into these fields. A general handbook for all 
teachers interested in consumer education, 
either as a special subject or as a phase of 
other work, is in preparation. In cooperation 
with city and state school systems, confer- 
ences are being held at Cincinnati, Los 
Angeles, Oakland, Minneapolis, Philadelphia, 
Columbia, South Carolina; and Orono, Maine. 
In every case, representatives of the general 
public are being invited along with teachers 
and administrators——Fred T. Wilhelms, As- 
sociate Director. 


Integration in a Departmental Organization. 
A project in book making provided an op- 
portunity for integrated learning in a junior 
high school of Springfield (Mass. ). The pupils 
prepared Springfield Old and New, a col- 
lection of historical sketches of the com- 
munity. Historical facts were collected and 
discussed in social studies classes. Writing 
selections for the book and preparing copy 
for the school print shop were done in the 
English classes. Illustrations were made in 
art classes, and bookbinding was done in art 
classes organized for the purpose. Coopera- 
tive work of the departments was effected 
through a committee of teachers in those 
departments. A book of scientific develop- 
ments is in preparation in another junior high 
school bringing together the science, English, 
and art departments and the print shops.— 
Evelyn T. Holston, General Supervisor of 
Junior High Schools. 


Trend Toward Local Leadership in Denver. 
The present trend of instructional leadership 
in the Denver Public Schools lies in the di- 
rection of each school’s becoming the basic 
unit for curriculum development. The leader- 
ship in each school shares the responsibility 
for developing the program with pupils, 
parents, teachers, supervisors, directors, and 
administrators. Some help from supervisors, 
directors, and administrators is given through 
conferences in central offices. Far more 
promising, however, is the practice of calling 
these people to schools to work with teachers, 
principals, pupils, and parents on actual prob- 
lems in the field. Within buildings members 
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teachers, supervisors, and administrators work 


of professional study groups composed of 


as peers, each making the contributions from 
his own background of understanding and 
experience. This method of developing pro- 
grams seems slower than that of imposing 
programs from central offices, but it prom- 
ises more in the long run, both psychologi- 
cally and professionally ——Gilbert S. Willey, 
Assistant Superintendent in charge of Ele- 
mentary Education. 


Guidance in Junior High Schools. A counsel- 
ing program was introduced into the junior 
high schools of Flint (Mich.) on an experi- 
mental basis in the fall of 1944. The experi- 
mentation was donc in conjunction with an 
in-service training program carried out 
through 1944-45. In Whittier Junior High 
School, a school of around 2,000 pupils, a 
group of six teachers and the administration 
have worked cooperatively with the home- 
room teachers in setting up a good guidance, 
testing, and counseling program. As the or- 
ganization now stands, each counselor works 
with a group of home-room teachers in a 
given half-grade. The counselor has the 
responsibility for testing and for working 
with individuals who show potential mal- 
adjustment and need some attention beyond 
that which can be given in a group situation. 
Any serious problems are referred to a case 
conference committee made up of all teachers 
involved as well as the visiting teacher, the 
school nurse, and other community agents. 
L. A. Pratt, Superintendent. 


Long Beach Plans a Summer Workshop. 
Growing out of successful experience of last 
year, the Long Beach (Cal.) schools plan to 
hold a workshop at the close of the current 
year. The project will be directed by Lavone 
Hanna, General Supervisor of Curriculum and 
Educational Research. Last year the work- 
shop was attended by over forty teachers. It 
was organized into four groups assisted by 
the primary, intermediate, junior high-school, 
and senior high-school supervisors, the super- 
visor of the audio-visual department, the 
music and art supervisors, and a library 
supervisor. The primary and intermediate 
teachers produced eleven units in addition to 
a Guide for the Teaching of Handwriting in 
the Intermediate Grades. The junior high- 
school group produced five social-living units, 
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three music units, and three art units. The 
senior high-school group of tenth-grade 
social-living teachers worked out six units for 
world history and a Guide for the Teaching 
of English in the Tenth Grade; and the 
twelfth-grade teachers produced two units 
for the senior problems course.—Lavone A. 
Hanna, General Supervisor. 


Civic Experience for Youth. The program 
of civic apprentices of the Connecticut State 
Department of Education seeks to prepare 
youth for better adult citizenship by giving 
them experience in various branches of local 
government. It is comparable to the programs 
of work experience which schools have pro- 
vided for their students in agriculture, com- 
merce and industry. It is planned to assign 
juniors and seniors in high school to various 
offices in the local governments of the state. 
Most of the activity will take place in the 
afternoon, after school is dismissed. The 
classes will be divided into small squads which 
will rotate among the various offices and de- 
partments of the municipal government. To 
whatever extent practicable, the squads will 
accompany officials such as: the fire marshal 
and warden, the road supervisor, and the 
health officer, on their duties in the com- 
munity. The same group also will spend 
some time with the legislative branch, the 
town meeting, or the common council. Each 
squad will observe at least once the open 
meetings of the various municipal boards.— 
Palmer Howard, Department of Education. 


In Brief. A new regional organization for 
the discussion of administrative problems was 
formed at a recent meeting of representatives 
of the Central Western area. Jessie M. 
Parker, Iowa Superintendent of Public In- 
struction was named chairman of a commiittee 
to arrange for a conference during the com- 
ing summer. The states represented were 
Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Michigan, Illinois and North Dakota. 

§ John W. Paige, formerly of the Division 
of Research in the New York State Depart- 
ment of Education, has been appointed to 
the position of supervisor in the Division of 
Professional Education. 

{ David Russell of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley spent two weeks in the 
Pasadena Schools under the auspices of the 
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elementary curriculum department. He gave 
a series of lectures and held consultations in 
the several elementary school buildings. 


| Two leadership training conferences held 
recently to stimulate local curriculum plan. 
ning were sponsored jointly by the Curric- 
ulum Planning Committee and the Committee 
on Secondary Education of the Michigan 
Department of Public Instruction. 


§ The Kansas City, (Mo.) Public Schools 
have begun an extended study of secondary 
education. The curriculum Council has se- 
lected a policy-making committee. 


§ Hilda Taba is the director of a study of 
intergroup education sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Council on Education. Several consul- 
tants are working in seventeen school systems 
which are participating in the project. 

€ Archie Hegener is the new Divisional Di- 
rector of Language Education in the Detroit 
Public Schools. He takes the place of Marquis 
E. Shattuck who has become assistant super- 
intendent. 


gq A plan for accreditation of technical in- 
stitute curriculums in the junior colleges and 
technical institutes of the nation is under the 
general administration of the Engineers’ 
Council for Professional Development. Visits 
of inspection are conducted by regional com- 
mittees named by the Council. 


§ Anton Thompson was appointed Super- 
visor of Educational Research in Long Beach, 
California, on the retirement of Ernest P. 
Branson who organized the department and 
served as supervisor except for a brief period 
for twenty-seven years. Dr. Thompson came 
to Long Beach from the University of 
Minnesota. 


§{ Monema Kenyon, who has been represent- 
ing the New Jersey State Department of 
Education in supervising the Lanham Act 
child-care centers, is now on the staff of the 
Department of Education as assistant in Early 
Childhood Education. 


{ Revised courses in arithmetic, language 
arts, and social studies are being tried out in 
grades V-VIII of the Haverhill (Mass.) 
schools, A ew course in science which in- 
cludes empuasis on health education has also 
been introduced in experimental form. The 
program is under the direction of Ruth V. 
Somers, elementary supervisor. 
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The Changing ‘World 


Ernest O. Melby 


WE CAN’T DO IT ALONE 


EDUCATORS AND LAYMEN alike are 
convinced of the heavy responsibilities rest- 
ing upon schools in the atomic age. Much of 
this discussion, however, will have lost its sig- 
nificance if we do not make an accurate 
appraisal of the role of schools in education 
and in our society. The responsibility for 
building a peaceful world is too heavy for 
educational institutions, no matter how ef- 
fective our schools may be or how devoted 
their teachers may be or become. Their 
efforts cannot alone give us a sound social 
and economic order at home and a genuine 
brotherhood in the international scene. These 
are larger tasks to which every individual in 
our society must devote his best efforts. 


In particular the agencies for mass com- 
munication have heavy responsibilities. If the 
press deceives the public in regard to the 
realities of the international scene, if it fans 
the flames of prejudice and misunderstanding, 
and distorts the truth in its reports of current 
news it will be hard for schools to have 
much influence. If the radio commentators 
take advantage of their access to the ears of 
millions to mislead the American people there 
is little that schools can do for the time 
being. The plain fact is that we now have 
agencies of communication which reach many 
times as many people and reach them in far 
more subtle ways than schools and other 
educational institutions. The whole future of 
mankind may well be determined by the 
manner in which these agencies for mass 
communication will be used. 


Similarly, schools will not get far teaching 
brotherhood and human understanding to 
children who daily come from communities 
in which these principles are violated on 
every hand. Somehow the various business 
and community agencies must come to under- 
stand their crucial role in these connections. 
Such businesses and agencies have no right 
to demand miraculous performance on the 
part of education when they daily violate the 
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very principles and codes which they expect 
the schools to teach. 

Here in America we have the most beauti- 
ful social and educational philosophy in the 
world. Stated in words our conceptions of 
democracy, of human freedom, of human 
brotherhood are the most challenging ideas 
ever developed. When, however, our current 
behaviors are evaluated in terms of these 
philosophies they are frequently found want- 
ing. In many foreign countries there is a 
feeling that our verbal expressions of democ- 
racy and freedom are not really taken seri- 
ously by a large proportion of our people 
but are merely smoke screens behind which 
we operate very much as if these principles 
did not exist. This may be a harsh general- 
ization but it is made too often by persons 
from other countries to be ignored by educa- 
tors and statesmen in our own country. 

We not only “can’t do it alone” but we 
should not try to do it alone, for the simple 
reason that a lone effort on our part becomes 
ineffective in the very process of its per- 
formance. Schools need to enlist the coopera- 
tion of the parents and of citizens in the 
community, because only through such co- 
operation can there be effective education of 
children and also because the very coopera- 
tive procedure itself constitutes an education 
for the adult. It is only as adults in our com- 
munity begin to share in the process of edu- 
cation that they will become aware of their 
own responsibilities. As long as we merely 
talk to them about such responsibilities they 
will go on blithely ignoring them. Once they 
become participants in the educative process 
it will be a different matter. 

If newspapers, radio stations, movie thea- 
ters, and business establishments would all 
recognize their responsibility for the educa- 
tion of youth the schools’ task would be 
relatively simple. In our public relations work 
we should constantly reiterate the respon- 
sibility of the community and make crystal 
clear the position that we “can’t do it alone”. 
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The Importance of People 


Ruth Cunningham 


WHAT TOMMY LEARNS 


TOMMY IS A SMART BOY. He learns a 
great deal at school. He doesn’t do well on ex- 
aminations on things in books, it’s true, but 
he learns a lot, nevertheless. 

One of the lessons Tommy has learned is 

about superiority 


and inferiority. 
Some people are 
“better” and others 

are “worse.” This 


better-ness and 
worse-ness has little 
or no relation to the 
effort people make 
to do something 
about it. It just is. 
At least this is the 
lesson as Tommy has 
learned it. 

Tommy’s first les- 
son came with his first report card. The marks 
on his card were not very good. He wasn’t 
inclined to pay much attention to this at first, 
—until he found it had to do with other 
things, such as receiving praise or blame, or 
being allowed certain privileges. Boys and 
girls with good marks were appointed by the 
teacher to be chairmen of groups, allowed to 
change the water in the goldfish bowl, or 
named to go and get the milk, bringing it 
proudly down the hall in the wire basket. 
Boys and girls with poor marks were told to 
write the spelling words again, or to re-work 
the arithmetic problems they had missed. 
Tommy decided he would do something 
about his situation. He worked hard for 
weeks and weeks, until time for the second 
report card. This second report delivered a 
severe blow. It was no better than the first! 
All that hard work was for nothing. Some 
of the kids who didn’t seem to work at all had 
good reports. Evidently they were “betters” 
by nature. Tommy resigned himself to being 
a “worse.” And there was nothing he could 
do about it—nothing at all. The school was 
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Report card 


teaching well the lesson of superiority and 
inferiority. 

It wasn’t until he was in the third grade 
that Tommy became aware of “grouping” in 
the school. Sam, the kid next door with whom 
Tommy played, was in the third grade, too, 
They had started to school together, and 
when assigned to different rooms, were both 
disappointed but decided it was just one of 
those sad things chance can do. As time went 
on, they compared 
notes and found 
they were not do- 
ing the same things 
at school. By the 
time they were in 
the third grade, 
the lessons were 
quite different. 
Tommy’s first re- 
action was that he | 
was in luck, for 
Sam’s work seemed 
a lot harder than 
his. But Sam didn’t 
let it go at that. He 
explained it to 
Tommy as his 
mother had explained it over the back fence 
to a neighbor. He, Sam, was smart and was in 
the fast group, but Tommy was a dummy 
and had to be in the slow group. Tommy pro- 
tested. There were blows and two bloody 


Carrying the milk 


hoses. But Tommy had to admit to himself 


that there might be some truth in what Sam 


‘said about the difference in groups. He was 


evidently even more of a “worse” than he had 
realized. And there was nothing he could do 
about it,—nothing at all. The school had 
taught well the lesson of superiority and in- 
feriority. 

Tommy first became aware of race dif- 
ferences when he was in the fourth grade. 
The kids were organizing a baseball team. 
Sam, the boy next door, was leader of the 
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gang. His closest rival for pitcher on the team 
was Joe Billings. The gang wasn’t sure 
which boy should be given the important 
post, but Sam settled the matter with ease. 
He announced, “We don’t let niggers be 
pitchers.” That was that. No one questioned 
the pronouncement. It came as a new idea to 
Tommy that being Negro made a difference. 
However, he had no difficulty in understand- 
ing it. It was another case of “better” or 
“worse” people. Evidently being a Negro put 
Joe in the “worse” group and made it im- 
possible for him to be a pitcher, just as he, 
Tommy, through no action of his own, was 
denied opportunity to take care of the gold- 
fish and carry the milk. He felt sorry about 
Joe, but he felt there was nothing he could 
do about it—nothing at all. Could it be that 
the school had taught well the lessons of 
superiority and inferiority? 

In the sixth grade Tommy was taught an- 
other lesson, this time with great drama and 
force. The end of the sixth grade is a time 
of high excitement, for it is then that one 
leaves the “little kids’ school” and goes on 
to High School,—Junior High to be sure, but 
High, nevertheless. Tommy and his class- 
mates were breathless with anticipation. Then 
the blow fell. The school said to Tommy, 
“Thou shalt not pass!” Again, for no reason 
he could understand, he was branded a 
“worse.” His dad gave him a licking. His 
mother cried and said she didn’t know how 
she could face the neighbors. But hardest of 
all was trying to keep up a front of not caring 
when the other kids were around. It was 
tough all the next year, thinking about the 
others having a good time at High. And 
there was nothing he could do about it— 
nothing at all. The school was teaching well 
the lesson of superiority and inferiority. 

It was in the tenth grade that Tommy 
learned about religious discrimination. He 
was being rushed for a fraternity, but Sam 
wasn’t asked to the parties. Tommy cau- 
tiously broached the subject of Sam’s qualifi- 
cations to one of the fraternity brothers, a 
senior, an elder statesman. “Nix”, said the 
statesman, “We don’t pledge Catholics.” Here 
was the old familiar pattern but with a new 
twist. It would seem that sometimes the 
“betters” could be classed as “worse” and 
vice versa. Suddenly he, Tommy, was a 
“better” because his father and mother went 
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to one church, and Sam, 
was a “worse” because 


‘his parents went to an- N - 
other. 

It was difficult to see {/%& @ 
through this business. 
Tommy thought and 


thought about it. The 
only sense he could find 
was the one common ele- 
ment. One is “better” or 
one is “worse” thru no 
effort or fault of one’s own, and there is 
nothing anybody can do about it—nothing at 
all. As Tommy couldn’t carry the milk and 
couldn’t “pass”, as Joe couldn’t be a pitcher 
on the ball team, so Sam couldn’t be a frat 
man. Evidently the trick is to find the situa- 
tion where you are a “better” and play it for 
all it is worth. It might be hard on the other 
guys, but after all, you’re a “worse” yourself 
at times. In situations where Sam is a “better” 
he snubs Tommy, and when Tommy is a 
“better” he snubs Sam. That’s the pattern. 
Could it be that the school had taught too 
well its lesson of superiority and inferiority? 

The pattern helped Tommy understand his 
history lesson and current events. It seemed 
that Americans are “betters.” They are the 
great ones, the right ones. You doubt it? 
Look in the history book. Read the daily 
papers. Our Allies are “betters” of a some- 
what lower rank. Our enemies, past, present 
and future, are “worse”, and there is nothing 
anyone can do about it—nothing at all. 
Tommy’s teachers would be shocked beyond 
words if anyone had accused them of teach- 
ing the theory of a 
master race. 


Black eye 


Someday Tommy il 
may go to the polls to am ties 
vote on_ legislation 
such as the fair em- a 
ployment _ practices & 
bill, or on a matter of . SL 


great importance for 
international coopera- 
tion. Will then the 
lesson remain,—the 
lesson in superiority 
and inferiority the 
school has taught too 
well? 


LP 
Senior statesman 
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The New—in Review 


OF PRACTICAL VALUE to teachers and 
parents is Katherine E. D’Evelyn’s Individual 
Parent-Teacher Conferences (New York, 
Teachers College, Bureau of Publications, 
1945, 75 cents). Although there is much said 
about school and home cooperation, the aver- 
age teacher does not understand the coun- 
seling procedures and consequently fails to 
lead parent conferences into constructive 
planning. After reading this monograph, one 
realizes that there are too few conferences 
with parents if the school recognizes its 
responsibility for the total development of 
the child. 

In the first seven chapters, specific con- 
ferences are recorded. Each report is pre- 
ceded by a brief description of teacher aims 
and preparation for the meeting. It is fol- 
lowed by a discussion of the technics used 
and the cues to behavior that may help both 
parent and teacher. 

The information in Chapter VIII on the 
writing of conference reports is helpful. The 
author would have these records brief, objec- 
tive, and ethical and very wisely insists that 
confidential material is not necessary. A state- 
ment of the difficulty encountered, the co- 
operative planning for the child’s development 
and the result of the action should be in- 
cluded in each pupil’s cumulative record 
folder. 

Chapter IX sets forth a few problems which 
confront teachers and administrators who 
would like to increase the number of parent- 
teacher conferences. It is thought that a 
teacher of small children could not have 
more than twenty pupils if she is to have an 
understanding of the needs of each individual. 
The main difficulties that block successful 
parent-teacher conferences are three: (1) 
Teachers have not been trained in this type 
of guidance, (2) Administrators do not ap- 
preciate the importance of such conferences 
enough to give them a place in the regular 
program. Too frequently, the teacher must 
meet the parent after a long day’s work in 
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Sara M. Krentzman, Editor 


the classroom, (3) Because of the heavy class 
loads teachers do not have the time or the 
energy to conduct these conferences. 

The concluding chapter lists a few prin- 
ciples for the teacher to use in her relation- 
ships with parents. These suggestions stress 
the fact that parents must feel that the teacher 
is an understanding person who wants to 
help, not condemn the home and all that live 
therein. Without a feeling of mutual interest, 
respect, and sympathy, there is little accom- 
plished in any meeting. Those who wish to 
do more extensive reading on home and 
school relationships or personality problems 
will find the bibliography useful. 

ExizaBetH HAMLIN, Critic Teacher, 
Demonstration School, Florida State 
College for Women 


RURAL TEACHERS often face a serious 
problem concerning what to do with begin- 
ners in the one room school situation, A 
suggestive program for handling five-year- 
olds in such a situation is given in Teaching 
Beginners In a Rural School, written by 
Clara O. Wilson, Professor of Elementary 
Education, Teachers College, University of 
Nebraska (Lincoln, Nebraska, The Univer- 
sity Publishing Company, 1946, 40 cents). 
Clever line drawings add to the readability of 
the booklet, which is brief and direct in style. 

Clara Evans, Assistant Professor, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, makes the following com- 
ment on this publication: “Psychologically 
sound, practical, and sure to be helpful is 
this booklet of suggestions for the first year 
in the country school. Designed for both 
rural teachers and teacher-training institu- 
tions, it is based on five years of research 
into the spontaneous interests of five-year-old 
children in sevén widely scattered counties. 
Further, the activities current in successful 
kindargartens have been adapted to a rural 
seasonal setting. This booklet fits schools as 
they are and should prove of definite value 
to teachers.” 
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THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE ON 
READING, organized at the University of 
Chicago in 1938, has provided each year for 
a critical discussion of reading problems at 
the various levels of general education and 
for promoting further study of the complex 
problems in teaching reading which schools 
face continually. The theme of the 1945 con- 
ference, “The Appraisal of Current Prac- 
tices in Reading”, was chosen because those 
who planned the conference felt that in the 
field of reading, as in other areas of instruc- 
tion, every effort should be made for im- 
provement in the postwar world. 

The proceedings of the 1945 conference 
have been published in a volume entitled The 
Appraisal of Current Practices in Reading, 
compiled and edited by William S. Gray 
(Chicago, Illinois, University of Chicago 
Press, 1945, $2). The study is divided into 
the following parts, each of which includes 
contributions from well known educators: 
Introduction; Reading Programs; Readin 
Materials; Adjustment to Individual Needs; 
Provision for Poor and Disabled Readers; 
Interpretation in Reading; Word Perception; 
Literature; Summary of Criteria; Progress in 
Making Textbooks. One chapter contains lists 
of significant books for library and class use 
published since the 1944 conference. 

Educators throughout the country who 
were unable to hear the proceedings of this 
reading conference are fortunate that they 
have access to a printed account of the think- 
ing that went on there. This publication 
should be read and studied by all teachers, 
supervisors, or administrators interested in 
improving the quality of instruction in read- 


ing. 


INEXPENSIVE AND HELPFUL are the 
fifteen leaflets on school library problems 
prepared by Velma R. Shaffer, Associate 
Professor of Library Service, University of 
Tennessee and published by the Tennessee 
State Department of Education, Division of 
School Libraries. Each of the leaflets may be 
purchased singly for a few cents or in quan- 
tity at a cheaper price from the Tennessee 
State Department of Education. 

The leaflets are brief, simply written, and 
filled with practical information concerning 
various aspects of school library problems. 
Titles in the series include: “The Principal’s 
Responsibility in Developing the School 
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Library Program;” “Types of School Library 
Services,” “Scheduling in a Combined Ele- 
mentary and High School Library;” “Use 
Made of the Assigned Library Period;” 
“Ways to Encourage the Maximum Use of 
the Library;” “Personnel of the School Li- 
brary;” “Training Student Assistants for 
School Library Service;”’ “Discipline: the 
Librarian’s Bugaboo;” “Book and Magazine 
Selection;” “Book Reports;” “Binding Library 
Books;” “Weeding the School Library Col- 
lection;” “Integrated Library Instruction;” 
“Sources for Suggestions on School Library 
Publicity;” “School Library Records;” “Li- 
brary Room and Equipment.” 


CURRENT RADIO PROGRAMS §are 
valuable materials of instruction if the class- 
room teacher has adequate information about 
what is available early enough to plan for 
using such programs wisely in the school 
program. Radio Programs for Student Listen- 
ing, a monthly list of sixty-one radio programs 
selected by the Advisory Committee of the 
Federal Radio Education Committee, U. S. 
Office of Education, gives specific guidance to 
teachers in choosing radio programs of value. 
This publication is available each month in 
mimeographed form from the U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D. C. 

While this list is not complete, it is the only 
available composite listing of educational pro- 
grams broadcast nationally. Programs during 
and after school hours, up to 10 p.m. EST., 
are included. Such definite information as the 
title of the program, the network, program 
length, day of the week, and Eastern Standard 
Time is given. Space is included for addition 
by the teacher using the list of local time 
and local station identification. Grade levels 
for which the programs are appropriate are 
indicated. Commercially sponsored programs 
are included provided the product advertised 
is appropriate for presentation to school 
students. 

The criteria upon which selections for this 
list were based include: (1) Educational sig- 
nificance—or what the program said; (2) 
Radio program quality—or the way it was 
said; (3) Instructional adaptability. The only 
news programs listed are those of a drama- 
tized nature. Musical programs appearing for 
the first time are carefully described. 

Annotations for the various programs are 
packed with information concerning the pro- 
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grams and suggestions for their use in the 
classroom. This list will greatly facilitate the 
use of radio programs in classroom instruc- 
tion. 

All schools should apply to be placed on 
the mailing list of the Federal Radio Edu- 
cation Commission, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, for any of their publications and par- 
ticularly for their Service Bulletin. 


CHILDREN FROM THREE TO SIX years 
of age should have a rich educational ex- 
perience, according to the Educational 
Policies Commission of the National Educa- 
tion Association. The Commission’s new Pub- 
lication, Educational Services for Young Chil- 
dren, developed by a special subcommittee 
including George D. Stoddard, Prudence 
Cutright and Maycie Southall, proposes the 
extension of educational services downward 
and close integration of these services with 
the rest of the program of public education. 
This pamphlet may be secured from the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. for ten 
cents a copy. It provides valuable material for 
faculty and parent study and for panel dis- 
cussions or similar programs. 

From the same address, one may get the 
pamphlet, Health and Physical Fitness for All 
American Children and Youth, prepared by 
committees from the Educational Policies 
Commission and the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion. The price is ten cents, with the usual 
discount on quantity. This brief booklet high- 
lights basic concepts in all phases of the 
health program, including healthful living, 
health instruction, physical education, the 
athletic program, and recreation. 


BUILDING AMERICA continues to provide 
some of the most authentic, well written, and 
usuable material available for use in modern 
schools. The new issue, Machinery for For- 
eign Relations, stresses the importance of 
international cooperation in a most effective 
way. Background material about our own 
government organization and the history of 
foreign relations is presented, with instructive 
photographs and pictures. A graphic descrip- 
tion of the United Nations Organization is 
included, with a clear discussion of the 
chances it has for succeeding. The final re- 
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sponsibility for world peace is placed on the 
individuals who make up the world. 


WHAT ... WHY ... WHERE DO PEO. 
PLE READ? is the inviting title of the report 
of a survey made for the American Library 
Association and seventeen cooperating city 
libraries by the National Opinion Research 
Center, University of Denver. The report 
may be secured from the University for fifty 
cents. 

Those interested in studying people’s read- 
ing habits will find the conclusions reached 
in this study most provocative. Chief among 
them are the following: 


1. Reading is a favorite diversion for 2 out 
of every 5 adults in the 17 cities surveyed, 

2. Most people spend more time reading 
newspapers and magazines than reading 
books. 

3. Adults say they prefer non-fiction to 
fiction and are more interested in sub- 
jects such as human behavior and in- 
teresting personalities than in more 
specialized areas like politics or poetry. 

4. A third of the public say they buy most 
of the books they read, while about a 
fourth get their books from libraries. 


Graphs, charts and direct quotations enliven 
the reporting of this survey of people’s read- 
ing habits and interests and of their knowl- 
edge and use of public libraries. 


BENJAMIN FINE’S new book, Democratic 
Education, (New York, Crowell, 1945, $2) 
is a report on the colleges which points up 
anew the controversy between “Aristocratic” 
and “Democratic” education. As preparation 
for his book, Dr. Fine surveyed five thou- 
sand veterans who have returned to college, 
to determine what they would like to get 
from their college experience, as well as many 
parents and high school students. Dr. Fine 
concludes that “Democratic” education, as 
advocated by Franklin, Jefferson, Horace 
Mann, and John Dewey is what the country 
needs. 

This book has aroused much controversy 
due to its clear statement of conflicting views 
of educational philosophy today. It’s the kind 
of book that attracts attention from the ordi- 
nary citizen as well as from the professional 
educator. 
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Tools for Learning 


SUSTAINING BOOKS—THEIR PLACE IN THE CLASSROOM 


ErsLaNnp 


“?M AFRAID NO MEALS,’ said Chris- 
topher, ‘because of getting thin quicker. But 
we will read to you.’ 

“Bear began to sigh and then found he 
couldn’t because he was so tightly stuck, and 
a tear rolled down his eye, as he said, 

“*Then would you read a Sustaining Book 
such as would help and comfort a Wedged 
Bear in Great Tightness?’ 

“So for a week Christopher Robin read 
that sort of book at the North end of Pooh 
and Rabbit hung his washing on the south 
end—’”! 

Because Christopher Robin was aware of 
the fact that Pooh would get himself into sit- 
uations of great tightness, Christopher was 
forehanded enough to have on hand a supply 
of sustaining books from which to choose for 
purposes of comfort. Fortunate is the teacher 
in a classroom who can turn to a shelf of 
“that sort of books” in moments of great tight- 
ness. For certainly in any roomful of children 
there are times when, like for Pooh, the 
middle of things occupies so much space and 
becomes so big that no end is in sight nor 
is one end aware of what is going to happen 
to the other one. Now that is a somewhat 
confused analogy but it does say what I want 
to say. Every classroom should have a group 
of sustaining books. 

For times when a group of children feels 
the need of sustenance or when the teacher 


-feels that her pupils need to be sustained or 


for any other time, there should be a small 
imperative room library. And at the same 
time there should be a period for using them. 
No teacher need feel this is an impractical 
suggestion, for the number of books in this 
selection may be so small that it could be built 
in a very few years at little expense. And 
every teacher, if she cancels her inhibitions 
about the literature period being frivolous, and 
her fear that it takes too much comparative 


1 Taken from WINNIE THE POOH by A. A. Milne, 
published and copyrighted by E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 


April 1946 


time in her program, can find the time for 
making use of these books. For the sake of 
“keeping one’s mind from sinking or giving 
way” and for “buoying up” spirits (Webster’s 
definition for sustain) let there be readily 
available for wedged moments, reading mat- 
ter light enough to be enjoyed while it is 
read and yet solid enough to stay with you 
long after. And let there be time for it to 
be used. 

I am convinced that each group should 
have its own books. I repeat this firmly be- 
cause so often the central supply in the com- 
mon library is considered adequate for the 
whole school. The common library has its 
definite place surely but let a few standard 
supporting books belong personally to the 
fourth grade or the fifth grade or the sixth. 
Nor does this group of books take the place 
of the room library. It is just that they must 
be sure to be in the room. 

Now what shall belong on this key shelf 
or permanent collection? Two kinds of books 
must be there—poetry books and read-aloud 
books. The one label, read-aloud books, 
would cover both kinds since poetry books 
are precisely read-aloud books. There are 
many people, however, who would consider 
poetry books as among the first which could 
as well be borrowed from the library. I main- 
tain strongly that they should be the first, 
or among the first, books for a group of 


Pupils should be able to have books close at 
hand, where they may be thumbed constantly. 
In this month’s introduction to “Tools for 
Learning,” lTolita Ersland, Fourth Grade 
Teacher, Experimental School, University of 
Iowa, points out that while a school library af- 
fords a good choice of suitable books for chil- 
dren, it is the classroom that should provide a 
nucleus for the “read-aloud” and “over-again” 
type of book so dear to the hearts of the 
small fry. 
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children to own and have constantly ac- 
cessible. 

Furthermore, I am in favor of having as 
many poetry books as it is possible to ac- 
quire, that is, it would be quite desirable to 
have as many volumes of poems, some in 
duplicate, as there are children so that at 
some periods everyone can be reading poetry 
—with motivation and not compulsion of 
course. That may be going too far, you say. 
But certainly let there be a generous number 
of collections. I know I am not overemphasiz- 
ing the poetry period when I recommend 
this. It is only that enjoyment of poetry has 
to be like having the coffee pot on the stove 
all day long. 

From experience I know children will use 
these books. They will know where to find 
a certain poem in them. For any grade some 
or all of the following will be desirable 
though there are other titles equally as good; 
Here We Come A-Piping for the very young, 
but liked by the older; the two delightful 
Milne poetry books; Now We Are Six and 
When We Were Very Young; Silver Pennies 
and its sequel, More Silver Pennies; Sung 
Under the Silver Umbrella; My Poetry Book, 
appealing to all ages; Tirra Lirra and Com- 
plete Book of Nonsense for the mirthful; 
Rainbow in the Sky, a good middle collection; 
Under the Tent of the Sky; and This Singing 
World for the slightly older or the teens. 

With encouragement children in any grade 
above the second will read these collections 
themselves. Briefly the best encouragement 
is, “Find a poem that you would like to have 
me read to you.” Later it may be, “Find a 
poem that you would like to read to the 
group.” Poetry should be heard and not seen, 
but it should be well read always and enthu- 
siastically but simply presented. 

‘The other part of the sustaining library is 
made up of the read-aloud books. These are 
the ones which the teacher herself reads to 
the children—the books which she feels that 
they must not grow up without hearing. 
“Wouldn’t you feel terrible if you thought 
your child would grow up without know- 
ing Wind in the Willows? Wouldn’t he have 
been cheated?” 

It is that sort of book which is to help fill 
out the shelf. Most of them are standards, 
standbys, the over-and-overs as they have 
been called. There can’t be any mistake about 
including them because they have been loved 
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for years by children. Often they are much 
too difficult to read for the child to read him- 
self. Perhaps that is a good thing for because 
of the difficulty they become something to be 
shared by teacher and pupil. When they are 
read aloud, Alice and Pinocchio, Toad and 
Rattie, Rikki-Tikki and Winnie-the-Pooh be- 
come shared friends and a bond for the one 
period in the day when “there is no pull” as 
one teacher put it. 

There will not be many of this sort for 
there is not, even in a maximum allotment 
for reading aloud, time to share more than 
a few each year in each room. The most satis- 
factory way to choose titles is to read many 
and select with the help of lists those books 
which seem to fit a particular group of chil- 
dren. It is satisfying to read many any way 
you put it for there is no more delightful oc- 
cupation. 

These books sound so important. How can 
I know that they are the sustaining kind? 
I think there is an answer. 

When a four-year-old says, “I was scared, 
as scared as Andrewshek when the green 
goose came to get his feathers and ate all the 
Poppy Seed Cakes”— 

When a first grader chides a classmate by 
quoting from Peter Churchmouse, “Fuss, fuss, 
fuss—Well, be twitched—” 

When the boys in a fourth grade group 
returning from an excursion walk along 
chanting, “Five little crocodiles, Swinging in 
a tree” from Tirra Lirra— 

When a third grade boy, a problem child 
says of Just So Stories, “Oh, please, Miss 
Brown, don’t finish that book, and if you do, 
begin it over again.”— 

When incidents like these occur you can 
be sure that something which has been read 
to them has stayed with the children. 
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LANDS & PEOPLES 


A distinguished series of books de- 
signed to acquaint young people 
with the vital areas of the world 


Russia, China, India, Australia, 

Turkey, Oceania, Dutch East 

Indies, Mexico and South America. 

Others in preparation. Ages 10-15. 
$1.00 each. 


Send for descriptive circular 


HOLIDAY HOUSE 
72 Fifth Ave., New York 11 


This new book — 


Developing the 
Secondary School 
Curriculum 
by J. PAUL LEONARD 


President, San Francisco State College 


Ready in May 
Prob. pp. 608 Prob. price $3.50 


Gives students and professional work- 
ers in secondary education an overview 
of the development of the secondary 
curriculum in the United States up to 
the present time. 


Covers all aspects of the reorganization 
of the secondary curriculum. 


Offers specific suggestions on methods 
of improving the curriculum through 
the conventional subject matter ap- 
proach or through basic reorganiza- 
tion into larger units of instruction 
without regard to specific subject mat- 
ter lines. 


A basic text for courses on the second- 
ary school curriculum, and reference or 
collateral reading for courses dealing 
with secondary education. 


If you teach one of these courses, write 
for an examination copy. 


RINEHART & COMPANY, Inc. 


formerly Farrar & Rinehart 


232 Madison Avenue New York 16 


April 1946 
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STIMULATING BOOKS FOR 
SCHOOL READING 


If you haven’t tested pupil-response in your school to these Dutton favorites, old and 
new, try them now. Pupils and teachers alike are enthusiastic about these books, stimulat- 
ing to the mind and imagination of children four to fourteen. 


BAG O’TALES, A Source Book for Story- 
tellers $3.50 
Efhe Power 


THE HERE AND NOW PRIMER _ $1.00 


ANOTHER HERE AND NOW STORY 
BOOK $2.50 
Lucy Sprague Mitchell 


PETER CHURCHMOUSE, GABRIEL 
CHURCHKITTEN, TRUMPET, 
‘LUTIE Ea. $1.00 
Margot Austin 


NAPPY WANTED A DOG 
NICODEMUS AND THE GOOSE 
TWIN COLTS Each $1.09 


Inez Hogan 


WINNIE-THE-POOH, WHEN WE WERE 
VERY YOUNG Each $1.25 


CHRISTOPHER ROBIN STORY 


BOOK $2.00 
A. A. Milne 

A DAY AT SCHOOL $1.50 
Agnes B. McCready 

SNOW TREASURE $2.00 
Marie McSwigan 

GAY NECK $2.00 
D. G. Mukerji 


WHEN THE NEW YEAR CAME IN 


MARCH $2.00 
Dorothea Stillman 

EARLY DAYS IN OHIO $2.00 
F. Everson & E. Power 

ONCE UPON A TIME IN 
DELAWARE $1.50 
K. Pyle 

FROM UMAR’S PACK $1.50 
Effie Power 

THE STORY OF GRETTIR THE 
STRONG $2.00 
Allen French 

THE TANGLED WEB (modern 
China) $2.00 
Estelle Urbahns 

Exciting New Offerings 
on our Spring list! 

NAPPY CHOOSES A PET $1.00 
Inez Hogan 

HI, BARNEY! $2.00 


Marie McSwigan 


WHERE THE REDBIRD FLIES: Stories 
from the Southeastern States $2.75 
Wilhelmina Harper 


Liberal discount. Examination privileges. 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, INC. 


300 Fourth Avenue 


New York 10, N. Y. 
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a Something New 


Spelling Field / 


FUN WITH JACK AND JEAN 
A Spelling-Readiness Book 
By McINTIRE 


Director of Primary Education and 
Curriculum 


Berwyn, Illinois 

Teachers everywhere are talking 
about this beautiful book which 
offers a new approach to the study 
of spelling. The stories, pictures, 
and interesting exercises furnish a 
readiness program for any spelling 
series. 

List price 36c Teachers’ Guide 25c 


(Teacher’s Guide free with class orders) 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING CO. 
1257 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, III. 


The teacher 
is the key to 
“QUALITY” READING 

IN THE MIDDLE GRADES 


rship 


Gates-Peardon 
PRACTICE EXERCISES IN READING 


By ArTHUR I. GATES AND 
C, PEARDON 


For Grades 2 to 8 


THESE exercises consist of 16 booklets (4 for 
each of four reading levels) which have as 
their aim the development of all-round pro- 
ficiency in representative types of reading: 
Type A, Reading to Appreciate the General 
Significance of a Selection; Type B, Reading 
to Predict the Outcome of Given Events; 
Type C, Reading to Understand Precise Di- 
rections ; Type D, Reading to Note Details. 


Book III (Types A to D) may be used for 
Grades 2 through 4, but is primarily for 
Grade 3. Book IV (Types A to D), Grades 3 
through 5, but primarily for Grade 4; Boox 
V (Types A to D), Grades 4 through 6, but 
primarily for Grade 5; Boox VI (Types A 
to D), Grades 6 through 8. 


Each booklet, 29 cents e 
Descriptive catalogue on request 
BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York 27, N. Y. 


April 1946 


XUM 


What happens in the classroom is what 
counts! Lecturers may exhort us to improve 
comprehension, to deepen interpretation, to 
get pupils to read with more thought and 
insight. But the job has to be done in the 
classroom where teacher meets child. 


We were much impressed with the class- 
room techniques for “quality” reading de- 
scribed by Mabel L. Everett, teacher in 
the Onaway School, Shaker Heights, 
Ohio, in a series of two articles in recent 
issues of Middle-Grade Activities. 


Miss Everett told in some detail how she 
helped her pupils to have more fun with 
words and get more meaning from them 
. . . how she and the children took time 
to read between the lines and get really 
acquainted with the characters they met 
in stories . . . how together they worked 
on the problem of getting vivid mental 
pictures from a page of print. 


If you missed these two articles, look back 
in your Middle-Grade Activities file at the 
November 1945 and February 1946 issues, 
or write us for extra copies. Ask your 
teachers what they thought of these ideas 
and what ideas they have along similar 
lines. Perhaps some of them would like to 
submit an article to Middle-Grade Ac- 
tivities, too. 


And maybe “quality” reading would make 
a stimulating Workshop theme. We could 
give you some good references for teacher 
study in the Teacher’s Editions of Dr. 
Gray’s Basic Readers, Grades 4-6. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 


Chicago 5 Atlanta3 Dallas1 New York 10 
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HISTORY 


ON THE MARCH 


ALLAN NEVINS, Consultant for the Series 


A rich basic program in history, wide in scope and strong in continuity, to 
provide pupils with a knowledge of the past and to develop an apprecia- 
tion of the varied social and economic forces contributing to contemporary 
culture. The series will consist eventually of six books, with accompanying 
Teachers’ Guides, for grades three through eight. Carefully planned visual 
aid materials enrich each text. 


Just Published — BOOK VI 
BUILDERS OF THE OLD WORLD 
By Gertrude Hartman Educator, Lucy S. Saunders 
Traces the story of man’s life on earth from earliest times to the discovery 
of America and presents history as a continuous onward movement in 
order that the pupil may sense his own responsibility to world progress. 


Distinguished for its authentic illustrations in color by MARJORIE 
QUENNELL. 


To be Published this Spring — BOOK VII 
AMERICA—LAND OF FREEDOM 
By Gertrude Hartman Educator, Charles C. Ball 


A history of the American way of life, from beginnings to present-day. 
Illustrated with half-tones and drawings. 


D. C. Heath and Company 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 
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THE ASSOCIATION FOR 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA 


These are the beliefs of this Association. They are implicit in the purposes and 
program of ASCD. 


We believe that modern schools can do their job ONLY IF... 


—pupils, teachers, and administrators grow in understanding what life 


is all about. 


—tveryone has a chance to test for himself what is important and what 
isn’t. 


—youngsters learn by making choices and seeing how they work. 


—youngsters have a chance to think and talk about our social structure 


and decide how it may be improved. 


—what happens in the school is determined by what boys and girls need 
individually and in groups, now and tomorrow. 


—the curriculum—what boys and girls do in school—has meaning and 


significance for the youngsters. 


—all community agencies, including our homes and schools, work to- 
gether for better education. 


—there is mutual respect and confidence as we work together to improve 


our schools. 


—school programs are continually being weighed and improved in the 
light of tested ways of working. 


—parents and citizens are helped to understand what their youngsters 
‘ need to learn and how it can be taught. 


—state and federal aid goes to communities which cannot pay for good 


schools. 
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